




















Let Us Supply Your 
Container Needs 


$50.00 orders—5% discount 
$100.00 orders—10% discount 


CONTAINERS 


A Complete Line— 
Priced Right 


GLASS AND TIN 


TIN Vo-lb. jars, carton 24, wt. 9 Ibs. $ .67 
4 jars, carton 24, wt. 12 _ .78 

5 and 10 lb. Friction Top Pails. to jars, carton 12, wt. 11 Ibs. 53 
5-Ib. jars, carton 6, wt. 10 Ibs. 47 

5 gal. square cans, bulk or cases. 5-lb. tin pails, carton 50, wt. 25 Ibs. 4.10 
5-lb. tin pails, carton 100, wt. 46 Ibs. 7.30 

10-lb. tin pails, carton 50, wt. 44 Ibs. 6.10 

GLASS 60-lb. sq. cans, carton 24, wt. 72 Ibs. 9.10 
Two 60-lb. sq. cans in wooden reshipping case 1.40 


Label paste for glass or tin—60c per can 
Label samples and prices sent on request 


COMB HONEY CARTONS 


For 444x1%, 414x12, and 4x5 sections 
CELLOPHANE WINDOW CARTONS— 
$1.55 per 100; $6.65 per 500; $13.20 per M. 


8 oz., 16 oz., 20 oz., 32 oz., 44 oz., and 
5 lb. Jars. 


COMB HONEY 





WINDOW CARTONS. 


PLAIN AND DECORATED CELLOPHANE 
WRAPPERS. 


SHIPPING CASES. 
Write for complete price list. 
For the best service order from 


THE A. |. ROOT CO. OF IOWA 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 








DECORATED CELLOPHANE WRAPPERS— 
$1.15 per 100; $4.95 per 500; $9.85 per M. 


— Also — 


Wooden display and reshipping cases for comb honey 


WRITE FOR PRICES 
Prices F. O. B. Boyd, and subject to change without notice 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 
BOYD, WISCONSIN 
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QUEENS 


e 
LOTS OF NICE YOUNG QUEENS FOR 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


JENSEN’S 


“MAGNOLIA STATE” STRAIN 


Italians and 
Daughters of Tested Resistant Breeders 
Mated to Drones of Tested Resistant 


Both CAUCASIANS and ITALIANS Mothers 
Good queens are a primary prerequisite to good 
e wintering. Young queens, other things being equal, 
snot tl bane a sarlier in the } ro +han ) 
, . . will start egg laying earlier in the spring than old 
v ished package shipments for this : . 
We have about fin P & P ones, consequently earlier build-up is assured. 
. . ‘ lnnnmes af « : viet ineuneniaw daaanal fan 
season, and are devoting our entire time to the pro- Because of continuou ly increasing demand : [Ol 
our queens, we operate our queen yards on a full- 
duction of good queens. If you need them for queen- time basis, maintaining quality not attainable on a 
; : . part-time “hit or miss” schedule. We expect to have 
less colonies, requeening, or making increase we can sufficient queens to supply all orders through 


supply your needs promptly at the following prices: 


1-24 $1.10 each 
25-99 1.00 each 
100-up .90 each 


Clipped or air mailed at no extra cost. 


The Stover Apiaries 


Mayhew, Mississippi 





October. 
“MAGNOLIA STATE” QUEENS 


1-24, $1.20 each; 25-99, $1.10 each; 
100 up, $1.00 each. 


DAUGHTERS OF DR. STOCK, 
ISOLATION BRED 


1-9, $1.45; 10-49, $1.35; 50-99, $1.25 and 
100 up, $1.20 each. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES 
MACON, MISS. 


The business QUALITY built. 
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BABCOCK'’S 


Production Bred Italian Bees 
and Queens 
Now booking orders for April and May shipment 








We offer several thousand four frame nuclei, each containing 
four combs filled with brood, pollen and honey; a young laying 
Italian queen and two pounds of young worker bees. 


We have shipped these nuclei into every part of the country and 
our customers report they build up quicker, store more honey and 
require less attention than any other type package. 


These nuclei are sold only in lots of two or multiples of two, and are shipped 


two nuclei in a single ten frame hive body, partitioned in the middle and screened 
top and bottom. 


One-third down books order and choice of shipping dates; balance due ten 
days before shipment. Orders may be canceled any time before shipping date, 
with refund in full. Certificate of inspection and live delivery guaranteed. 


Price—Two, four, six orten nuclei ... $7.50 each 
ES ESE TES SL 7.20 each 


WOODEN GOODS 
METAL COVERS, telescoping on all four sides, com- os 5 9 5 


plete with nails and pure aluminum covering, 5 for 


BOTTOM BOARDS, standard reversible type, made 4 50 
from 100 per cent pure cypress, 5 for ; 


HIVE BODIES, empty, complete with frame rests and 5 7 5 
hand holds on four sides, 5 for ‘ ’ 


STANDARD TEN FRAME HIVES, complete with tele- 
scoping metal covers, hive bodies, bottom boards, 
and divided bottom bar frames. No inner covers. 21 OO 


Five for 


All equipment is furnished in ten frame size and is completely 
dovetailed. 


BABCOCK HONEY COMPANY 


803 Sumter Street : Columbia, S. C. 
(pm EEE 
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1948 PRICES 


QUEENS 2 LB. BEES 3 LB. 
1 to 24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.85 
25 to 99 1.30 4.25 5.55 
100 Up 1.20 4.00 5.25 


For queenless packages, deduct price of queen. 


These prices subject to change when Alabama price agree- 
ments are made. Book with us now and assure yourself of no 
higher price. 

If our prices are lower you shall have full benefit of same. 
25% deposit required with order from new customers. No 
C. O. D. shipments made. 


B. A. ANDERSON & CO. 


OPP, ALABAMA 

















HONEY HOUSE EQUIPMENT 


EXTRACTORS (30 and 50 Frame Radials) 
Gravity Clarifiers, Filters &@ Heating Tanks 


Write us for information on how you can benefit by using NEISES equipment when 
extracting in cool fall weather. 


THE NEISES CO. 


P. 0. Bex 249 Marshfield, Wis. 











italian Queens G Package Bees 


FOR 1948 WRITE 


EVANGELINE BEE CO. : : Breaux Bridge, La. 








FOR SALE 


Approximately 1,000 units in lots of 50 or more—COMPLETE 
COLONY EQUIPMENT including 4 supers with drawn comb (inspected) 
to each brood chamber unit and a contract for GUARANTEED 
TANQUARY PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS to be supplied in spring. 


WRITE 


Tanquary Honey Farms, Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 5415 W. HIGGINS AVE., CHICAGO 30, ILL. 








Now Booking 
Orders For 
Package Bees 
1948 


Get your reservations in 
as promptly as possible. 

Send $1.00 per package 
to book and hold shipping 
date. Deposits refunded if 
prices are not in line, or 
order cancelled. 

LET’S NOT GIVE UP 
BECAUSE OF ONE BAD 
SEASON ! 
happen again. 


THE PUETT COMPANY 
HAHIRA, GA. 


[It may never 

















Better Bred Queens Three-band Italians 


We thank our many customers for their patronage this season. 


We are now booking orders for 1948. 
CALVERT APIARIES CALVERT, ALA. 
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THE BEEKEEPERS’ MAGAZINE 
“A Little Independent” 
Regular rate—$2 per year 
Send for your free copy today 

The BEEKEEPERS’ MAGAZINE {\ 
3110 Piper Road Lansing 15, Mich. ' 
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OOP ODO BODOG ODP DOO 
Italian Package Bees 
and Queens 


JOHN S.SHACKELFORD 
Live Oak, Calif. 
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““SILVERHIDE’’ 


The ready mixed aluminum paint. Used by 
the leading beekeepers all over the U. S. A. 
They have found it to be all we claim for it, 
acid and fume resistant, no waste, reduces 
temperature from 10 to 15 degrees. Write 
for information and prices. 


TUNG OIL PAINT MFG. CO., Inc. 
BOX 83 ORANGEBURGH, N. Y. 


IT’S YOURS; USE IT! 


You can market your honey through yeur 
own Association and realize a neat profit. 
Results will surprise you. A crop successfully 
marketed is half the battle. Find out abeut 
your own cooperative. What it means to you 
now and in the future. Write or call for 
information. 


Illinois Honey Producers’ Ass’n, Inc. 
MT. STERLING, ILLINOIS 
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The Newton Bee Co. { 


ROUTE NO. 2, BATON ROUGE, LA. 


Package Bees 
Queens 
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Soy Flour ‘ 
~ ely Y 
{ L Pollen Traps BS) 
Yeast ‘ 
Dried Milk 
Also our famous K & S PRE-MIX 
POLLEN SUPPLEMENT 
We are distributors of Staley’s Lo- 
+ fat High Protein Expeller Processed 


Soy our for eepers. Write 
for prices. 





Killion & Sons’ Apiaries 
PARIS, ILL. 
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Siese for 1948 


It is still too early to’ definitely 
quote prices for 1948. It is not too 
early to make tentative plans. We are 
booking orders for 1948 subject to 
further confirmation when prices are 
published. 
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Girardeau Apiaries 
TIFTON GEORGIA 
ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES AND 
QUEENS. 
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ROOT QUALITY BEE SUPPLIES 


GLASS AND TIN CONTAINERS 
HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 
M. J. BECK CO. 


Successor to M. H. HUNT & SON 
510 N. Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 
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Queens : Italians 


HARDY, VIGOROUS, PROLIFIC, $1.00 EA. 


B. J. Bordelon Apiaries 
MOREAUVILLE, LOUISIANA 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


FEATURE ARTICLES—NEWS ITEMS 
MONTHLY TALKS TO BEEKEEPERS 
Subscription Rate 


1 year, $1.50; 2 years, $2.50; 3 years $3.00 
In United States and Canada. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 


MEDINA, OHIO 








Do you know about the 
LORD’S ACRE PLAN 


for support of the rural church? Get monthly 
reports of it in the 


Farmers Federation News 
3 years $1 or send 2 cents stamp for sample 
copy. Address ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


OCTOBER, 1947 
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QUEENS Fall Queens a Specialty QUEENS 
You send the order; I have the queens 


LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN QUEENS 
MIDDLE TENNESSEE APIARIES 
1 to 25, $1.35; 26 and up, $1.20—From Imported Strains. '% books orders. Balance 
before shipping. All queens clipped and by air mail at no extra cost. 
(All queens after June 15, $1.00) 


J. B. TATE & SON 


1029 No. 4th St., Nashville 7, Tenn. Telephone Ne. 34509M 


HAZEL-ATLAS 
GLASS CO. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 











NEW DESIGN ELECTRIC UNCAPPING KNIFE 
PRICE $12.00 
MACY ELECTRIC KNIFE COMPANY, Inc. 


1239 S. LORENA ST., LOS ANGELES 23, CALIFORNIA 
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THE POLLINATION CONFERENCE 


THE pollination and bee pasture conference held 
in Amherst, Massachusetts, on July 12 was an 
unusual event. Like the preceding conference held 
at Atlantic, Iowa, last year, it brought together 
leaders in other fields who have a definite inter- 
est in honeybee activity. 

The National Federation is finding common 
ground for action with interested groups in several 
other fields. The Soil Conservation Service, High- 
way Departments, Agronomists and Horticultur- 
ists, all working to a common end, find mutual 
benefits from such a meeting. 

The discussion leaders were recognized author- 
ities in their respective fields and the program 
was worth going a long way to hear for anyone 
interested in beekeeping or pollination. An ex- 
tended report of the meeting can be expected 
shortly. 

R. B. Willson, chairman of the honey plants 
committee, is already making plans for a similar 
conference next summer and has under con- 
sideration several regional meetings to serve differ- 
ent sections of the country. 





SUPPORT THE FEDERATION 


For the first time in many years the beekeepers 
have an efficient national organization. A capable 
full-time secretary is giving service which is in- 
valuable to the industry. The activities of the 
organization have brought the interests of the bee- 
keeper to public attention in nation-wide publicity 
on a scale never before known. For the first time 
there is general recognition of the fact that the 
services of the honeybee are indispensable in polli- 
nation of many crops. Because of this fact the 
average beekeeper is likely to receive benefits 
which he little appreciates. 

Such services’ as the Federation is giving re- 
quires heavy expense and unless more funds are 
forthcoming activities will have to be curtailed. 
Too many beekeepers are willing to share the 
benefits while leaving others to bear all the cost. 
It is time for every individual to consider the 
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Editorial Comment 


question as to whether he is meeting his fair share 
of the overhead. Every man who has a stake in 
the honey producing industry should lend his help 
whether he profits from the sale of honey or dray 
a salary for some service to the craft. The leas 
that should be considered is an individual membe: 
ship in the organization. 

If the Federation is properly supported now w 
can expect a period of much greater prosperit 
than will otherwise be possible. If it should fa 
it will probably be many years before such a 
opportunity comes again. The time for actio: 
is now and the question is up to you as an ind 
vidual as to whether you will do your share. 


NEED OF NEW PLANTS 


THE bee pasture problem will be solved when 
careful attention is given to the needs of various 
groups making use of plant material. Just now 
when erosion control is very much in public con- 
sciousness there is a special opportunity to find a 
place for new plants. In the Southeast, Lespedeza 
bicolor is proving very popular for game cover 
as well as erosion control. This plant is ver 
desirable for both and at the same time provides 
very good bee pasture. 

It is important that the beekeeping industry be 
prepared to offer a good honey plant to meet 
every emergency where plants are needed. In an 
effort to find such plants, the American Bee 
Journal has established the test garden at Atlantic, 
Iowa. Although only about one per cent of the 
plants under observation seem to offer special 


promise, new ones of value continue to come to 


light. 


The marjoram (Origanum vulgare), fron 


grandmother’s herb garden is a very promising 


plant for roadside planting. It does not grow tal 


enough to present a mowing problem, remains 


green late in summer where grasses are brown 
from dry weather, and holds the soil very wel. 


It comes into bloom at about the time of the close 
of the.clover flow and provides a good source of 


honey. 
Marjoram, in combination with the grasse 
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For October 1947 


provides an ideal means of holding loose soils and 
once it becomes well known to highway depart- 
ments is likely to be very widely used. 

The new clover, (Trifolium ambiguum), now 
often called Pellett clover, spreads so rapidly from 
the root and makes such extensive growth that it 
offers great promise for erosion control. It seems 
to do poorly when first brought into a new en- 
vironment and may require some time to prove its 
adaptation. Nodules are found on the roots in 
areas where it has grown for some time and indi- 
cations are that eventually it will be widely used. 


—~+e> 


QUEEN FATLURE 


THIs is a season of disastrous queen failure. 
Irom every direction comes reports of supersedure 
and queenlessness on an unprecedented scale. 
With an abundance of clover, the queens have 
failed at a very critical time. The failure of the 
queen results in a heavy loss to the colony. When 
egg laying ceases for a period of from ten days 
to two weeks in early spring, much of the pro- 
ductive working force is lost. 

Losses have been especially heavy with package 
bees, but there is also much failure of the queens 
in overwintered colonies. The cold and backward 
spring was unfavorable for replacement and in too 
many cases the colony has been lost entirely. 

Most certainly we need to know more about the 
reasons for this serious condition which has cost 


the beekeepers a substantial portion of the possible 
1947 harvest. 
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THREE THINGS NECESSARY TO 
SUCCEED WITH BEES 





Mucu of the manipulation commonly practiced 
in the apiary is not only unnecessary, but in many 
cases actually hinders the bees. The less the bees 
are disturbed the better for them, although at 
times it is necessary to look into the brood nest to 
ascertain conditions there. 

Given three things at the right time the bees 
will return good dividends to their owners. The 
hrst essential is ample room in which to expand 
th: colony and store their honey. 


Ov TOBER, 1947 





The second requirement is good combs. All 
combs should be drawn on full sheets of foun- 
dation above the brood nest and during a good 
honeyflow. Defective combs should be discarded 
when conditions for rebuilding are favorable. The 
novice can hardly imagine how much difterence 
there will be in his crop as a result of replacing 
poor combs and thus eliminating an excess of 
drones. 

The third essential is to leave plenty of reserve 
stores for the bees to meet any emergency. An 
ample supply of good honey and stored pollen will 
go far to insure good wintering and a rapid in- 
crease in population ahead of the honeyflow. 

There are other things which are important, 
but the man who makes sure that there is no 
neglect of these three is likely to be regarded as 
a successful beekeeper. 


HONEY FOR HEALTH 


Ni YW that we are facing a period of readjust- 
ment it would seem to be highly desirable to 
conduct research on the health-giving qualities of 
honey. If we can revive the confidence in our 
product that once prevailed, the beekeeping indus- 
try would be unable to supply the demand for 
honey. 

Mohammed, the religious leader of one of the 
largest groups, is reported to have said, “Honey 
is the remedy for all ills.” Aristoxenus taught in 
about 320 BC, that one who eat$ bread and honey 
for his breakfast will be free from all diseases. 

Perhaps there is more reason for this confidence 
than is now recognized. Only let it be definitely 
shown that honey has some special health-giving 
value and the demand will increase as it has for 
other products under similar conditions. Fifty 
years ago the butcher gave away the liver or sold 
it for about five cents per pound. 
is inadequate at top prices. 


Now the supply 
When the medical 
profession called attention to the vitamin content 
of carrots and oranges, both came into almost uni- 
versal use and every housewife includes both on 
her table nearly every day. We ought to know 
about honey and its place in the diet. 
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GARON’S QUEENS 


Three-Banded Italians; also MRAZ’S STRAIN Bred For Resistance to A. F. B. 





HEALTH CERTIFICATE ON ALL SHIPMENTS 


We will operate sufficient nuclei to fill your orders as late as end of November. However, the earlier you 


can place your orders the better. 





Prices—1 to 25, $1.00; 26 to 99, 95c; 100 and up, 90c 
Queens clipped and airmailed at no extra cost 


GARON BEE COMPANY °*%er;° Donaldsonville, La 

















to suit all customers. 


U. S. A. 





Distinctive Honey Labels 


TO FIT EVERY TASTE, TO FIT EVERY HONEY, TO FIT EVERY PACKAGE 


JUST OU T—A new series of five-color lithographed Honey Labels, with 
a variety of flowers in color. Made to fit all size containers. Sold in quantities 
In lots of 250, 500, 1,000 or more. 


Imprinted according to your instructions, and sent postpaid anywhere in 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES—OVER 70 LABELS TO CHOOSE FROM. 


GET YOUR ORDERS IN EARLY | 


American Bee Journal : Hamilton, II. | 











QUEENS 


Prepaid by Airmail Balance of Season 
Health Certificate with Each Shipment 





1-24 ‘ " ° » $1.10 Each 
25-99 . P ‘ 1.00 Each 
100 or more ‘ 90c Each 


ITALIANS & CAUCASIANS 
MATED TO ITALIAN DRONES 


Booking orders now for 1948 shipping on package bees 
and queens, also New Improved MASTER MIX POLLEN. 


Have 240 colonies with electric heater. 


Over 30 years a shipper all over U. S. A. and Canada. 
Sulfathiazole used in feed at no extra cost to you. Send 
for FREE Circulars. _10% books your order for 1948. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES 
ROUTE 2, BOX 23 WESLACO, TEXAS 




















Dadant’s Crimp-Wired Foundation 


STRONG, EVERLASTING COMBS 
THAT WILL MAKE YOU MONEY 


A poor comb is expensive even though it costs little at first. Combs 
from Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation pay for themselves many times 
over. Each comb pours out worker bees, year after year. Super combs 
weigh heavy with surplus. You gain on your original investment until 
each comb returns you more in bees and in saving and in honey than it 
cost you at the start. The crimped steel wires send strength into a pure 


beeswax sheet and the top hooks make certain that your combs cannot 
come out of place. 


In the end you get inexpensive lifetime combs. 


Manufactured by 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois 
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Above pheto shows a portion of one of our queen yards containing ever 10,000 nuclei. 


PRICES 1to9- 10to49 S50tc99 100up 
italian Bees with Young Queems oy, pic. with queen (each) gaso gaze, fais $400 
3-lb. pkg. with queen (each) 5.65 5.40 5.30 a 

OVERBEY APIARIES, Bunkie, La. 4-Ib. pkg. with queen (each) 6.80 6.55 6.45 





MAY WE SERVE YOU QUEENS (each) $1.35. Tested $2. 00 
rN 


TIN AND GLASS 


1-lb. Honey Jars, ctn 24 7Oceach 5% discount on $50.00 
2-lb. Honey Jars,ctn 12 45c each &10% on $100 orders 


When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look Fer This Sign 



















5-lb- Honey Jars ctn 6 $10.25 
; , : 4 CARTONS Shipment same day order 
‘4 ” is received from our Paducah 
KELLEY THE BEE MAN Ctn 50, 5-ib. Tin Pails $3.75 stock. No limit-carioads in 
Ctn SO, 10-Ib. Tin Pails 5.50 ‘tock 
Ctn 16, 60-ib. Tin Cans, 2% in. screw cap 6.50 
oe 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. PADUCAH, KY. 





AN NOU NCI iw G Many of our customers are disapproving our idea of discontinuance of the 


package bee business; therefore if you have previously ordered package 





bees from us, send in your requirements for package bees to us and we will 


see what we can do for you. We will be happy to hear from anyone who is in need of GOOD LEATHER COLORED 
ITALIAN QUEENS. 


0. K. Anderson & Sons Apiaries Coffee Springs, Ala., U.S.A. 


Dadant’s Surplus Foundation AStandardof Perfection 


This foundation gives each section a delicate center that blends per- SOLD BY ALL LEWIS-DADANT DEALERS 
fectly with every bite. Remember, a well-pleased customer is an asset. Dadant & Sons :: Hamilton, Ill. 


Advertise in the American Bee Journal 


OcrTosBerR, 1947 























A long time ago, J. R. Schmidt (Ohio) sent this picture of heroic self inflicted stings which many find of help in 
certain forms of arthritis. 


a American Bee Journal vet uxxxvut, no. 10 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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LEATHER ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS (2.2°..°%: 


Prices to be quoted later, subject to your approval. No Deposit required. Every queen and package guaranteed. 


The Rich Honey Farms : Jeanerette, La. 


PELLETT’S 
AMERICAN 
HONEY PLANTS 


Here it is —the brand new revised edi- | _ 
tion of Frank C. Pellett’s 
Work on Honey Plants 
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A monumental work representing forty years of work on the part of Mr. Pellett during which he has visited 
every state of the United States, all the Canadian Provinces and twice gone to Mexico. 


Most of the parts of earlier editions have been entirely rewritten and some hundred or more plants are 
listed that have been investigated since the earlier works. 


Besides having pages or paragraphs devoted to the honey plants of the various states, the book is alpha- 


betically arranged by plant names. It is illustrated by 200 superb halftones on fine book paper and has 460 
pages. Cloth bound. 


We are much gratified to be able to offer this book to our readers at a time when no other honey plant book 
is available, and while Mr. Pellett is still as active as ever trying out new plants at his Atlantic lowa gardens 
in co-operation with the American Bee Journal. 


PRICE $6.00 POSTPAID TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE WORLD 


Send orders tt AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


\ HAMILTON, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 























When You Want 


QUALITY at LOW COST ~ Q 
Look For This Sign ul een Ss 
’ “<2 
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EACH 
cde Mu Reg 4 tO 24 ey me $.90 
— rsrarot 25 ¢0999 . . .« 2» « « 85 
KELLEY—“The Bee Man 


100 and up ° . 


: : . .80 


Young 3-banded Italian laying queens, fresh from our yards, 
guaranteed purely mated and satisfactory. Health certificate with 
each shipment. Shipped prepaid, air mail, daily from Paducah. 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO. : Paducah, Ky. 
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1948 PACKAGES 
QUEENS 1948 
Italians — Caucasians 

We sure hate to turn 
down orders, but what else 
is a fellow who believes in 
QUALITY and SERVICE 
going to do when customers 
increase faster than he can 
increase capacity? 


WEAVER APiARIES 


NAVASOTA, TEXAS 











McCORD FRAME- GRIP 


Patent Pending 


A light weight, 

handy instrument 
used for loosening 
and removing frames 
from the hive with 
one hand. 
Price $2.50, plus 15¢ 
postage fee. Shipping 
weight 12 oz. Satis- 
factory discounts for 
dealers. 

McCORD MFG. CO. 
RT. 2, BOX 866, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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Quality 3-Banded Italian 


Queens and Package Bees 


> 
) WE SPECIALIZE IN PROMPT AND 
FULL WEIGHT SHIPMENTS 
, ° 
{  WICHT APIARIES { 
) 406 Miller Street : Hattiesburg, Miss. | 
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Modern Beekeeping 
The picture magazine of beekeeping. 
We show you with pictures how to do 
the job easier, quicker, and better. 
Special inventor’s page. 
One year, $1.00. Free sample copy. 
MODERN BEEKEEPING 
PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 











REVOLUTIONARY 
@W’ METHOD 


Send for Valuable free Bulletin 


THE BEEMASTER 


° 
EARTHMASTER PUBLICATIONS 
DEPT. 3, BOX 547- ROSCOE -CALIFORNIA 








Leather Colored Italians 


QUEENS ONLY 


For spring delivery. We are sold out 
of package bees for the coming year. 


Gold Flat Apiaries 


NEVADA CITY, CALIFORNIA 














4 The Hive and the Honeybee =3¢: 


A Complete Descriptive Preview of This 
Amazing New Book is Now Ready For 
You... . No Cost — Just Mail a Postal 





Then you will know what lies in the 650 big, pictured pages of this 
brilliant book about bees and beekeeping. Here are facts you never 
knew before; here are things to do with bees you have never read or 
tried. There is no other book like it. It took four years to bring 
all the material and illustrations together for this brand new volume. 
It is the combined work of the best authorities in beekeeping practice 
and in scientific fact to be found today. 

650—6x9 inch pages, hundreds of pictures. Sturdily made to last. 
Timed to meet the needs of today. 








MAIL POSTAL FOR FREE PREVIEW 





BOOK PRICE $4.00 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL : : Hamilton, Ill. 


Canadian Representative 


GENERAL PUBLISHING CO., 
17 East Queen St., Toronto, Canada 
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Honey Containers 


Ya of our tin containers are standard size. Glass con- 
tainers are clear, include caps and put up in cartons 
suitable for reshipping. If the order is for $50 at the prices 
shown, deduct 5%; if $100, deduct 10% in ordering tin 
and glass containers or both together. 











Prices f. 0. b. following points. All prices subject to change without notice 











Cat. 


No. Deseription Watertown Sioux City Lynchburg Albany 
631—1 Ib. jars, 24 in ctn., wt. 11 lbs. pie tee $ .78 $ .78 $ .78 $ .78 
632—2 Ib, jars, 12 in ctn., wt. 8 lbs. Pte .52 .52 .52 .52 
633—3 Ib. jars, 12 in ctn., wt. 10 Ibs._ pe ascken .60 60 -60 .60 
635—5 Ib. glass jars, 6 in ctn., wt. 11 Ibs... > .46 .46 .46 .46 
62—2 \& Ib. tin can, 100 in ctn., wt. 30 Ibs. 5.70 5.95 5.95 5.95 
66—5 Ib. tin pails, 50 in ctn., wt. 26 lbs. 4.10 4.30 4.30 4.30 
69—10 Ib. tin pail, 50 in ctn., wt. 40 lbs. 6.10 6.35 6.35 6.35 
625—5S. gal. cans, 16 in ctn., wt. 54 Ibs.________| 6.65 7.00 | 7.00 7.00 











WINDOW CARTONS 


These beautiful pink and green eartons with a large 644—414"x1%”" Beeway 
cellophane window show up section honey to the best 645—414"x1%” No Beeway 
sales advantage. The color combination blends wonder- 646—4”"x5”"x1 36” No Beeway 
fully with the white comb surface and the large window 


_ $ 1.40 per 100 
shows an enticing area of honey comb to the buyer. 


$ 6.40 per 500 





iB Pri | 
E.MONEY.--oUe 


Flowered around the edges with clover blossoms and $12.50 per 1000 
Se were menstaneta e completely enclosing the section, these cartons surely a 
help sell honey for more money. ~ yen : : 


per 1,000. All postage extra 











Watch for Future Announcement of Our New I. V. Cover 








G. B. LEWIS COMPANY : : : Watertown, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES: COLONIE & MONTGOMERY STS., ALBANY, N. Y.; 1117 JEFFERSON ST.,LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA; 
214 PEARL ST., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


SEND YOUR ORDER TO OUR OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU 
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— FEATURES ™ 


HITE sails in the sunlight, all wind proofed with 
beeswax . . . hope we don’t get panned too much 
for the sulfa article . . . Ever realize that bee- 

keeping down under in Australia is big business? In some 
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ways ahead of us (480) . . . If some don’t like any ban 
on importations, others think at the other extreme (482) 


Dyce is alarmed by bee poisoning. 


get us toe tipping about markets (489). 


:-® 8 He is from an 
apple state (486) ... To top off, Ralph Barnes tries to 


Ww 








Does Sulfa 


Mask Disease? 


SINCE Haseman and Childers, of 
startled the 
the evidence 
thiazole is a dependable 
foulbrood, the 
appointments of the past, when other 


Missouri, beekeeping 
that sulfa- 


control for 


world with 


American bitter dis- 
claims for control proved ineffective, 


at once arose to make a host of 
doubters for the new discovery. It 
was a and jnevitable 


of the past failures. 


natural result 

Much of the controversy over the 
use of sulfathiazole, however, is like 
the hearty debates of those learned 
who considered it quite intel- 
lectual in former days to debate the 
“ifs” and “ands” of imaginary fact. 
Scientific consideration often ac- 
tually resulted from a heated argu- 
ment. Neither the laboratory, nor the 
test tube, nor the field were considered 
of importance. 

We threshed the 
and cons of sulfa for bee disease long 
enough now to bring some clarity to 
the important objections to its use. 


men 


have over pros 


Most of us have gone far enough and 
have used a sufficiently sharp pencil 
in practice to feel that, for most of 
us, the safest and the cheapest course 
with diseased colonies is to dispose of 
them in the good old way. 

Experimentally we have treated 
and cured many a case of disease with 
sulfa. By introducing high producing 
queens of good resistant stock and 
feeding a pail of sulfa, we have found 
the colony almost magically well in 
a short time. 

In spite of that, we still say the 
cheapest way is to dispose of what 
disease we find. This may seem hard- 
ly logical. But wait. Whenever bees 
need feed, the feed has sulfa added 
and since our stock in many yards 
is mainly resistant, we find so few 
sases of American foulbrood that we 
gas them and melt up the combs. In 
a 2300 colony outfit we have had two 
cases in two years. 

Hundreds of beekeepers, however, 
treat mild 
and cure it. 


sases of diease with sulfa 
A few are Scotch enough 
to treat and cure even the last-stage 
cases in one way or another. Some 
go about such treatment with little 
understanding of the right way to do 
it. Some treat too little and get re- 
currence. Some are just downright 
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By G. H. Cale 


careless and so may be a menace. 

From the many variations in the 
use of sulfa as a preventive or as a 
cure for disease, the greatest scare 
that emerges is the fear that the sulfa 
will merely hold the disease in check, 
or mask it, until such time as it may 
again appear; that equipment will get 
so contaminated and mixed that when 
that sad day comes, the cure will be 
the doom of honey production. On 
this point the platform orators do get 
in some roars and shake dire fingers 
in our faces. 
about it? Will sulfa mask 

I shout right back at the 
orators, “No, it will not.” Use sulfa 
in a preventive feed, dispose of what 
little disease you may have, and enjoy 
the oratory. 

I think we were the first to experi- 
ment on a large scale with the effects 


How 
disease? 


of sulfa. The very worst cases of 
disease responded to it. Now it seems 
that in the presence of sulfa the 


bacilli that cause American foulbrood 
reproduce so slowly that the 
larvae can easily handle the invaders. 
Apparently the sulfa also makes it 
hard for the bacilli to sporulate and 
the larva’s antibodies have a glorious 
time winning the battle. There often 
may be some well hidden spores that 
get by and so some treated colonies 
may again show disease but treatment 
again proves the final victor. 


bee 


The idea that the sulfa causes the 
bacilli to hide away in some mysterious 
manner cannot 
experiment. 


stand even simple 
We have divided cured 
colonies after two years of apparently 
complete freedom from disease and 
given inserts to one part, 
leaving the other part as check . The 
disease freely developed again in the 


disease 





These 
sulfa, 


halves. 


inoculated 
be cured 
inoculation 


may ag: 
this 
indefinite 


with and 
continued 
Sulfa does not create any resistan 
in a non-resistant strain and sulfa di 
not mask the original disease. 

Our own decision in the use of sul! 
is based entirely on economics. | 
requires only a very dull 
understand facts. 
Missouri put up its white banner « 
victory, we have used sulfa, beginnin; 
with the half gram veterinary tablet 
and then on to powdered sulfathiazole 
coco-thiazole, 
sodium 


pencil 
Ever 


sinc 


the 


sulfamethazine, and 
sulfathiazole. We _ believ: 
that sodium sulfathiazole is almost a 
specific for American foulbrood. W: 
have treated badly diseased colonies, 
slightly diseased colonies, and whol 
apiaries of healthy bees running into 
3500 colonies. 

The cheapest way to control Ameri 
can foulbrood is to use a preventiv: 
feed containing sodium sulfathiazole 
at the rate of a fourth teaspoonful 
to the ten-pound pail of feed. Whe: 
resistant such feeding 
does not need to be done except whe! 
are fed to supply store 
With common stock two spring feed 


stock jis used 


colonies 
ings are enough. 


be found 
cheapest, 


So little disease will 
this plan that the 
quickest as well as the 
safest, way is to dispose of it and start 


with 


the hives out again with divides 
packages the following spring. 

Don’t get panicky hereafter w! 
some hot orator pours out the jives 


and shouts, “Look out. Some day 
your disease will be back worse tha! 
ever. All sulfa doves is to drive 

into the far corners to hide against 
the sulfa gestapo. Stick with thé 


good old way.” Bosh! 
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Beeswax 
In Crime 


And in 
The Arts 


By J. T. MacMillan 


HE American Legion Convention 

had taken New York in a good 
natured storm of hilarity. So Patrol- 
man Wilson, instead of doing his 
usual clerical work in the office of 
the Old Slip Police Station, was out 
pounding his old beat once again. 

The patrol was pleasant enough, 
beginning on the edge of the financial 
district and ambling on_ through 
the diamond merchants street curb 
market. It ended on the fringe of 
the jewelry novelty manufacturing 
district near the corner of old Nassau 
and Maiden Lane. In this area known 
criminals ordinarily are not seen. 
The commissioner’s orders. stand 
firm. If found south of Fulton Street 
at any time, they go to “The Tombs” 
on a charge of being suspicious char- 
acters, Fulton Street to Battery Wall 
on the Bay probably contains more 
money whether in financial houses, 
the Assay Office, or the numerous 
gem stone dealers, than any equal 
area in the world. 

Not many of the boisterous legion- 
aires had gotten so far down town 
either; the streets, while filled with 
persons going about their business, 
were normally quiet. Thus the sudden 
contrast of waving arms and vigorous 
shouts on the fifth floor of the John 
Street Jeweler’s Exchange could 
mean only trouble. 

As the story was fitted together 
afterward by the various detectives 
and investigators, it meant a holdup. 
Wilson had gone down _ shooting, 
while the thieves made their get-a- 
way with only part of the loot of re- 
fined gold and silver bars, and unset 
gem stones. 

Wilson was buried with honors; but 
the case remained on the department 
books for some time, unsolved. The 
criminals had not left a single clue at 
the scene of the holdup and murder, 

ther than the bullet in Wilson’s 
body. The ballistics experts had 
examined the bullet that killed 
Wilson but had nothing against 
which to check it. It was believed 
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Tang Dynasty Empress Crown (China). 


Wilson had wounded one in the ex- 
change of bullets, and in their haste 
the killers had upset a table and 
work bench. 

A few weeks later detective Gorth 
found an old, stained and wax spotted 
lumber jacket discarded in an empty 
lot near the Fulton Fish Market, 
some distance away from the water 
front. A hunch of his connected 
this, somehow, with the now for- 
gotten holdup. 

The Department chemists’ analysis 
proved the stains to be blood. The 
beeswax and resin spots were 
identical with the analysis of the 
formula used in the jewelry plant. 
The clue had been found. When the 
thieves upset the table, an iron ladle, 
containing a wax mixture had been 
spilled. Some weeks later the lumber 
jacket’s owner was traced by pains- 
taking effort. His confession resulted 
in the capture of an accomplice; but 
was not otherwise needed. The 
analysis proving the beeswax of the 
mixture identical with that in the 
spots on his jacket, sent both to jail 
on a charge of murder. Conviction 
followed. 

While this accidental helping hand 
by beeswax is interesting, far more 
unusual are the other practices call- 
ing for honeybee products in art 
jewelry work. Let’s take a look at 
honey—in precious gem stones. 

Alchemy, as we all know is ancient 
chemistry; which once was renowned 
for many attempts at changing base 
metals like brass into valuable metals 
like gold. Some fakers still try to do 
it today, or try to make us think they 
can. 

In the present day this alchemy is 
legitimately practised by manufactur- 
ing jewelers. They create precious 


or semi-precious stones; onyx, sar- 
donyx and carnelian, from a common 
stone known as agate. Naturally 
mined onyx and sardonyx of gem 
stone calibre is comparitively rare 
today. Not enough is mined or 
discovered to meet the demand. 
Naturally mined honey color car- 
nelian gems are even more un- 
common, 

At one time they were in great de- 
mand for use as signet rings because 
of their natural beauty and hardness. 
As Pliny said in his Natural History, 
“The hot wax (beeswax) does not 
stick to the signet ring when used for 
sealing letters.”’ 

Now common agate from many 
sections of the world is shipped to 
Bingen in the Rhine River Valley of 
Germany. There the agates are cut 
into various sizes and shapes. They 
are placed in prepared solutions of 
hot honey, sucrose or olive oil. The 
stones remain in one of these solu- 
tions for a month or so, and when re- 
moved and washed, they are placed 
in a bath of sulphuric acid. The acid 
carbonizes the honey which has been 
absorbed by the porous stones. Differ- 
ent honeys and oils are used to get 
an endless variety of color effects. 
Whatever the jeweler desires, he can 
have. 

Onyx, formerly a black and white 
striped marble; sardonyx a red and 
white chalcedony; and many other 
gem stones are duplicated from agate 
in this manner. Most of the cameo 
rings and brooches made today come 
from treated agates. When we 
consider that the agate is an un- 
attractive, flatly colored greyish 
stone, the transition is remarkable. 

Details of the latest processes are 
held closely guarded secrets. A new 
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ruling forbids any information on 
the coloring and dying of agates to 
reach the outside world under severe 
penalty to the informer. 

Many other gems are _ treated. 
Opaque, smoky zircons, from Siam, 
for example, are made into brilliant- 
ly sparkling blue ring stones of high 
transparency, by the application of 
terrific heat. Rubies, aquamarine, 
topaz, sapphire and emerald are 
treated occasionally by this and other 
methods. 


Not only jewelers, but watch 
makers also, case harden their small 
delicate tools by repeatedly plunging 
them into a bar of sealing wax until 
entirely cooled off. While it has been 
a long time since the base of sealing 
wax was beeswax, in the days in 
which it was, this method of hard- 
ening delicate tools was practised in 
many fields. Formerly the tiny steel 
drills for boring through glass, china 


and jewelry were treated this way. 

The hardening pastes that dis- 
placed the sealing wax, contained 
beeswax until the advent of the re- 
fined ceresin wax. This mineral wax 
has many of the qualities of bees- 
wax and sells for much less. 

Again, in tempering small coil 
springs, such as hair springs for 
watches, a small ball of beeswax is 
dropped into the tempering bath. 
This is done whenever the test springs 
show any signs of brittleness or weak- 
ness on cooling off. 

On occasion, jewelers use beeswax 
formulas in etching designs onto 
silverware, though most of this work 
is engraved. 

Among other minor uses, many of 
which are no longer practised due to 
mechanical improvements, are the 
duplication of monograms, and cameo 
designs. This is done by means of 
beeswax molds. No matter how fine 








HAVING worked in all the im- 
portant producing areas of the United 
States, I have come to the conclusion 
that old experienced beekeepers have 
little better luck than novices in queen 
introduction. I use the word “luck” 
because many times lack of 
method, or ignorance, makes success- 
ful queen introduction a pure matter 
of chance. 

The “cut and dried”? method of kill- 
ing the old queen and placing the 
new queen in her mailing cage, 
between the frames is based on the 
theory of colony odor. If the queen 
can be kept in the hive several days, 
before releasing she will have ab- 
sorbed the “colony odor,’’ whatever 
that is, and be acceptable to the bees. 

I don’t believe one jota of the colo- 
ny odor theory. 
consistent 


too 


Laws of nature are 
always, and many well- 
known methods of queen introduction 
refute absolutely this theory which is 
not founded on demonstrable facts. 
Many times, especially during a 
major honeyflow, I have lifted the old 
queen off her comb and replaced her 


immediately with a young laying 
queen, fresh from the nucleus. 
If this new queen came from a 


nucleus, surely she had a foreign odor 
as far as the colony being requeened 
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the detail, none is lost when beeswax 
is used. Thin, permanent plaster 
of Paris records of highly valued 
jewels and jewelry are taken from 
beeswax impressions. Precious metal 
castings of earrings and necklaces 
also are made by means of beeswax 
models, by a process known as cire 
perdue. 


One of the most ancient usages by 
goldsmiths and silversmiths, is in the 
manufacture of gold and silver wire 
for the filigree work from which 
many rings and intricate ornaments 
have been made. In reducing wire 
to the desired size it is drawn through 
holes in a steel plate. If, at first, 
beeswax is applied to the wire, it does 
not adhere to the steel, and a finer, 
flawless wire results. An instance of 
painstaking effort is the T’ang 
Dynasty—China—Empress’ crown. 


Pelman Manor, New York. 





Observations on Queen 
Introduction 


By Howard J. Rock 


is concerned. According to the 
stereotyped thinking of beemen who 
believe everything the “experts” 
print, all these queens should have 
been killed. They definitely were not. 

We often hear the expression 
“strange queen” especially in package 
installation. I wonder how long a 
queen must head a colony before she 
can be considered “in”? My experi- 
ence tells me that the bees aren’t 
aware whether the queen has been in 


the hive one day or three years. 
Many authorities caution against 
inspecting package colonies during 


their first month of build-up, especi- 
ally on cold or cloudy days. 
According to the textbooks the 
queen will be balled and killed. [I 
agree the queen may be balled but, 
according to my observations, she will 
not be killed. Package colonies may 
ball a queen under such conditions 
but it is to protect her, not to kill her. 
A weak colony, established months 
before, will do the same thing to their 
queen. As far as I can make out it 
is purely a protective reaction. 
Queens may be balled and killed on 
introduction but this method is based 
on the same principle. The queen is 
confined by the wire cage to a small 
area of comb, being fed through the 


screen. On her release she is in laying 
condition, her ovaries turgescent and 
ready to ovulate. Such queens wil 
not be confused or nervous on release 

The Chantry method also works 01 
this principle. So does the nucleus 
method where the queen and he: 
nucleus are placed into the colony t 
be requeened. 


Any successful requeening method 
must be based on the fact that the 
queen is in laying condition upon her 
release. 


All beekeepers are aware that 
young bees will accept a queen more 


readily than old bees. This fact 
merely correlates the above state- 
ments. Young bees, especially those 


from five to fifteen days old, have 
their pharyngeal gland development in 
their prime. The secretions of these 
glands, fed by the bees to the queen, 
make jit possible for her to lay as 
much as her own weight in eggs, every 
24 hours. Old bees have their pharyn 
geal glands atrophied and only slightly 
functional. When considering these 
facts is it any wonder that young bees 
react favorably and old bees the oppo- 
site? 

I believe that when bees manhandle 
a queen, it is because of the behavior 
of said queen which jn turn is directly 
influenced by the physiological con- 
dition, first of the queen and second 
of the bees in the colony. 


Of course, any good method of 
queen introduction must have quiet 
manipulation and a queenless con- 
dition of the hive with an absence of 
all queen cells or “eggs in cups.” 

Montana. 
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That Bee Space 


EES left to themselves, building 

in a hollow tree, u skep, or a box, 
will build combs spaced somewhat 
less than 1% inches, secured con- 
tinuously at the top, and to the side 
walls, also throughout most of the 
length of the comb. 


Apart from the inadequate support 
given by the mid-rib, there would be 
nothing to prevent the cells being 
pulled out of shape by the weight of 
honey and bees if the edges of the 
comb were not fixed. With the edges 
secured, however, it will be found 
that the three cell walls meeting at 
the corner of any hexagon cell are 
under equal stress, regardless of 
whether any one of them is horizontal 
or vertical, but these stresses are, of 
course, greatest at the top of the 


comb where the depending weight is 


greatest. 

Occasionally one finds a hole or 
gap at the edge of the comb large 
enough for a bee to get through. The 
edge of the comb at this point is 
then specially stiffened by additions 
of wax ingeniously disposed. Such 
holes are always large enough for a 
bee to pass. No hole is left into 
which a bee does not have ready ac- 
cess, for this would provide a hide- 
out for the wax moth and other 
enemies. 

Near the bottom, however, the 
comb always stands free of the side 
walls, leaving a gap of % inch, more 
or less, through which bees pass. No 
great weight of comb will be found 
below this level and the side stresses 
are readily taken by special stiffen- 
ing of these edges and of the bottom 
edge of the comb, this stiffening 
making a sort of frame. 


The bee spaces so left serve an 
interesting purpose. Without them a 
bee traveling from one side of one 
comb to another must needs pass 
round the bottom. The provision of 
bee spaces at either side shortens 
this journey and makes provisions 
especially useful when in_ cold 
weather the clustering bees have to 
move. 

This way of comb building, in- 
volving sealing the air spaces be- 
tween adjacent combs around the top 
and sides, was well known to the 
early beekeepers, and it is not sur- 
prising then that in all early hives 
provision was made for the bees to 
follow this natural habit. Indeed, 
when attempts were first made to 
provide separate frames for the 
several combs, these frames were 
naturally made a close fit to the sides, 
and the bees sealed them to the side 
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walls and then followed their natural 
habit in securing their combs to them 
at top and sides, save for some bee 
spaces provided especially at the 
lower part of the sides. These early 
frames could be removed intact, but 
only by the use of considerable force, 
even in warm weather. 


With the increasing use of box hives 
in the first half of the last century 
in most civilized countries, one finds 
many examples of close fitting frames 
in various forms of hives. Any 
suggestion to make these frames 
stand clear of the sides would have 
been rejected, as contrary to nature, 
and for this reascn Langstroth’s 
invention must be regarded as a great 
invention. It has been said of many 
great inventions that after they are 
made they may appear to be obvious, 
to involve no invention, to be some- 
thing that anyone might have done. 
Here, however, we have an invention 
of which it may be truly said, any 
ordinary man would have rejected 
the idea as absurd, impossible, con- 
trary to nature. 

No doubt the intrepid Langstroth 
must have had some misgivings, and 
it is likely that all he expected was 
to have a frame which could be more 
readily removed than those pre- 
viously in use, as the bees would not 
propolize it to the sides, but would 
put in a certain amount of wax, 
relatively easy to break down. 

Langstroth published his invention 
in 1851 and must have conceived it 
some time before that date as he 
would have needed to give it a 
season’s trial at least before offering 
so revolutionary an idea for general 
acceptance. In the history of in- 
vention it frequently occurs that great 
ideas occur independently to two 
persons who work on them at the same 
time. Many suggestions have been 
made of the novelty in Langstroth’s 
invention, but hitherto none have 
successfully proved any anticipation 
of the essential feature, the provision 
of a bee space between the frame and 
the sides of the hive. It is with pe- 
culiar interest that the writer is able 
at this date to produce evidence of 
an independent conception and de- 
velopment of this fundamental idea 
made at just the same time, parel- 
leling, but not anticipating Lang- 
stroth’s invention. 

In a recent visit to Paris, I was 
shown a dictionary of beekeeping in 
many volumes, in manuscript, written 
about the middle of last century in 
which an account is given of the con- 
tribution of one M. Debeauvoys to 


the craft including a description of 
his hives, giving instructions to make 
the frames 12mm. narrower than the 
hives so as to leave a clear space of 
6 mm. on both sides. The writer 
clearly indicated that this con- 
struction prevented the wax moth 
from finding shelter at the sides of 
the frames and made the frames 
easier to remove, as the bees would 
not fill up these spaces with wax. 


Reference to a printed edition of 
Debeauvoys “Guide d’Apiculteur,” 
published in 1846, disclosed a similar 
hive but without the side bee 
spaces. Fortunately, however, an 
1851 edition was also available and 
in this the movable frame _ with 
6 mm. bee space at both sides 
is clearly described and its ad- 
vantages indicated as above detailed. 
Now, to get this book published in 
1851, with this information in it, it 
is evident that Debeauvoys must have 
been trying out the idea at least by 
1850, if not before, and unless it can 
be shown that he was in corre- 
spondence with Langstroth, we have 
another case of great minds thinking 
alike. 


From all that has been said above, 
we may conclude that in fact the bee 
never had any objection to a bee 
space at the sides of the combs. All 
it required was secure fixing of the 
sides, and this it could obtain as well 
within the Langstroth frame as by 
utilizing the sides of the box. It is 
interesting to note that the bees in 
part frequently follow within the 
frame their old habit in all its details. 
One often finds a bee space left on 
either side of the lower part of the 
comb within the frame, and the comb 
stopped off short of the bottom as 
well by half an inch or more as 
though this was the bottom of the 
hive. 


It is frequently assumed that the 
bees will respect what is called a bee 
space in any part of the hive, and it 
is customary to leave a bee space be- 
tween the several layers of frames. 
The bees, however, too frequently fill 
these with comb, thus fastening the 
frames together. This is the case 
especially where the brood nest is 
divided horizontally, also during a 
honeyflow when there is not enough 
space for comb building and wax 
is relatively cheap to produce. 
The same is true of the space 
between the crown board and 
the tops of the adjacent frames. To 
avoid the ensuing trouble, it is nec- 
essary to arrange that, in these cases, 
the bee space is made accurately % 
inch or somewhat less. A weak stock 
has been known in cold weather to 
join the combs on adjacent brood 
frames at the top by a canopy of wax, 
to reduce excessive top ventilation. 

Some bees appear to be more in- 
clined than others to the excessive 
use of propolis and untidy use of 
wax. 
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Apiary among Yellow Box trees in the foothills of the Jacobs River district, about 100 miles from the home base. 


Following the Blossom 
In Australia 


MIGRATORY bee farming in 
Australia today has the two desirable 
attributes of being both fascinating 
and lucrative. The industry has ex- 
tended and developed so much in late 
years that an apiarist working a group 
of 250 hives can earn as much as 
£A3000 in a_ three-month season. 
Even the comparatively inexperienced 
are making more than £A 1000 a year, 
working between 130 and 160 hives. 
[The Australian pound is $3.25]. 

Australian beekeepers’ turnover is 
£800,000 a year but there is no way 
of keeeping a strict tab on the figure. 
Many amateur farmers run a few 
hives as a sideline and sell their honey 
privately, and no record js kept of 
this. 

There is enchantment in the life of 
Australia’s nomad beemen as they 
follow the blossom through foothills 
and valleys at a distance of 200 miles 
inland, operating through to the 
Pacific coast from Queensland to 
Victoria. 

Along the Australian costal rivers, 
through the famous Blue Mountains 
of New South Wales, across the 
Southern Alps area, and over the huge 
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Spreading cyanogas on an ant hill. 
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Mr. Melville studies eucalypt blossom in 
before moving his bees. 


Murray River on the Victorian— 
N. S. W. border, the beemen make 
sweeping pilgrimages for nine months 
of the years. 

Some farmers on a big scale have 
“stands”? of hives in three states at 
one time. 


After three weeks the first honey removal begins. 
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a preliminary survey 


Migration of the bees is possible 
because the main honey-producing 
flora, the Australian native eucalypts, 
flower in different districts in different 
periods of the year. The Australian 
bee farmer therefore has a continuity 
during spring, 


of blossom. supply 
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Outside Canberra, this post 
keepers spread out fanlike after locations. 


At the new site, the unloading begins at dawn. 


summer and autumn. In winter the 
hives are taken away. 

Of about 200 flora 
suitable for bee farming the better 
known are Yellow, White, Grey and 
Red Box, Red Ironbark, Red 


Please turn to page 495) 


varieties of 


Gum, 


is a central point from which bee- 
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The Other Side of 


Importations 


THE question of importing bees into 
this country from Europe, or from any 
other section of the world, needs calm, 
unbiased and consideration. 
It is closely related to and must be 
a part of our bee breeding and im- 
provement program. It will pay large 
dividends to keep our feet on the 
ground and all work together in find- 
ing the answers. 

From the standpoint of 
introduction, the importation of bees 
must be looked upon with grave con- 
cern. At the time, the way 
should be open to secure new blood 
for foundation stock, when needed, 
but all should agree that this should 
never be done excepting through a 
competent scientific agency. The Isle 
of Wight disease has been. pointed out 
as an example of destructive bee dis- 
ease that could easily be brought to 
our without such restrictions 
and well may it be made an example. 
When Acarine or Isle of Wright dis- 
ease break out from a 
smouldering condition into a blazing 
inferno, the destruction of bees in 
whole areas almost complete. 
Its spread into Europe was unchecked 
where in areas now it 
presents a greater problem than does 
American foulbrood with all its de- 
structive ability in this country. 
Along with the rehabilitation of war 
torn countries, will be 
re-established and bees 
be transported from place to place, 
at least we have no reason to believe 
otherwise. The movement of bees 
and used beekeeping equipment has 
always been a chief source of the 
spread of bee diseases and it is only 
reasonable to suppose that the Isle of 
Wight and other bee diseases may be 
spread to all parts of Europe unless 
rigid restrictions fully enforced are 
provided. 

The first restrictions on importing 
queen bees were through the United 
States Post Office Department, as an 
emergency measure. Other restrictive 
measures followed, effectively pre- 
venting the Isle of Wight disease from 
entering this country . With the wide- 


serious 


disease 


same 


shores 


seemed to 
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some even 


beekeeping 


are sure to 
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spread bootlegging of various com- 
modities, including automobiles, it is 
a wonder that persons of criminal 
tendencies have not bootlegged bees 
with Acarine disease into this country 
before now. Happily, however, bee- 
keepers on the whole are an honest 
and law-abiding fraternity. Seriously, 
however, all beekeepers should watch 
closely for adult bee troubles and 
promptly report such cases as soon as 
they appear. 

In consideration of this whole situ- 
ation would it not be the part of 
wisdom to forget about importing bees 
and queens until after the European 
situation is cleared up and it may 
be assured that disease-free stock, 
certified by competent authority from 
over there, may be secured? 

Let us then, take an overall glance 
at our home situation and some of its 
possibilities. In earlier days, queens 
of several races were freely imported 
and queen breeders took great pride 
in their particular race or strain of 
bees. While all of this was mostly 
unscientific, yet some _ conclusions 
about the relative value of the differ- 
ent races were drawn, perhaps more 
or less correctly and more or less in 


error. Some queens produced colo- 
nies of highly satisfactory charac- 


teristics while others were quite un- 
satisfactory. From the better queens, 
breeders were selected and some very 
fine strains of bees as well as some 
undesirable strains resulted. These 
early strains, both desirable and un- 
desirable, from the honey producer’s 
standpoint, have mostly disappeared, 
excepting to leave their imprint in the 
apiaries of some of the queen breeders 
of today. Our queen breeders, of 
today, deserve a high compliment for 
their efforts to provide the honey pro- 
ducers with the best possible stock 
for that purpose and have succeeded 
to an admirable extent. It is an up- 
hill job, however, because of two well- 
known factors: (1) The almost com- 
plete mixture of the bloods of several 
races of bees all over this country. 
(2) The genetical factors unknown to 
the practical beekeeper and over which 








he has no control, that tend to break 
down the very worthy work that he is 
trying to do. 

This may all seem discouraging and 
yet the chief objective in this dis- 


cussion is to raise the question 
whether or not, after all, this mixing 
of races and strains of bees in this 
country, may not have already pro- 
duced an American bee with greate: 
virility and productive possibilities 
than any to be found in other 
countries. We do know that there 
are strains of bees in this country that 
are superior to others and probably 
surpass any that we used to import 
from other countries. 

Right here lies the function of the 
already proposed Honey-Bee Improve- 
ment Association. The time is rip¢ 
for action but this time it can be done 
only through the whole-hearted co- 
operation of the honey producers, the 
queen breeders, trained geneticists 
and those in charge of beekeeping in 
Federal and State institutions. If 
artificial insemination and hybridism 
can do for beekeeping something neai 
what has been done for 
dustry and field crops, it 
worthy of our best efforts. 


animal in 
is surely 
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Florida State Beekeepers’ Association 
The Florida State Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its annual mee 
ing in Orlando, Florida, October 13 
and 14. A big picnic js being planned 
at one of the lakes_on the afternoon 
of October 13. Headquarters will be 
at the Angebilt Hotel. 
C. R. Allgood, Sec. 
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The Proposed National 


Science Foundation 


THE contribution of scientific men 
to the successful termination of the 
war is well known. Work on the 
atomic bomb js the best known and 
most important effort, but the Army 
and Navy and civilian government 
departments found it necessary dur- 
ing the war to employ more scientific 
men than ever before. The Office of 
Scientific Research and Development 
maintained a roster of scientific men 
and undertook to place them where 
they would count most. This organi- 
zation was terminated January 20 and 
since then a Joint Research and De- 
velopment Board of much the same 
sort has been set up by the Army and 
Navy. 


The federal government has long 
been a large employer of scientific 
personnel in various departments and 
independent offices, they being re- 
quired to conduct the scientific work 
for which appropriations are made. 
Various difficulties arise in the main- 
tenance of governmental scientific 
personnel, such as official limitations 
on salaries, the feeling on the part of 
many scientific men that they cannot 
be bothered by the regulations and red 
tape of government work, and a varie- 
ty of other reasons for preferring em- 
ployment in non-governmental insti- 
tutions. In spite of some feeling 
against government work, the govern- 
ment employs hundreds of well-trained 
scientific men who do excellent work. 
Government offices sometimes find it 
difficult to locate enough well trained 
men for the tasks assigned them, and 
sometimes are forced to employ men 
who are not quite up to the jobs as- 
signed. As a result some scientific 
men outside the government service 
look askance at the scientific work of 
some government offices. There is, 
Lowever, the same shortage of quali- 
ied men for outside institutions, but 
many private institutions refuse to 
employ men unless they are fully 
jualified. For most scientific posts, 
1¢ minimum requirement is now a 
octor’s degree, and this degree has 
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come to be the place at which to start, 
not a final goal. The shortage is such 
that it is sometimes difficult even to 
locate a suitable advanced student to 
serve as a laboratory assistant, and 
this is true in apiculture at present. 
During the economic depression of 
the Thirties, the number of advanced 
students was reduced, and while there 
was increase toward the end of this 
period, the situation was made more 
acute by the war. Many young men 
who were starting scientific careers 
were taken into the armed forces and 
placed on jobs that did not fit their 
aspirations. Many were at a stage 
when they could contribute little to 
the scientific work required by the 
war. Many who would normally have 
been starting scientific careers were 
unable to do so, and now the edu 
cational institutions to which they 
may wish to go are so crowded that 
often not more than one in ten can 
be admitted as advanced students. 
This all adds up to a shortage of scien 
tific personnel that has attained the 


proportions of a national problem. 


Various plans have been proposed 
to remedy this situation, and it is 
usually believed that there is no way 


other than financial support from 
federal funds. The training of a 
scientific worker is an expensive 


undertaking. Many would prefer that 
recovery take 


limitations 


place without the 


inherent in government 
support, but our educational insti- 
tutions cannot carry the financial load, 
and because of the personal tax 
burden, many who would normally be 
providing funds for private edu- 
cational and research institutions are 
now unable to do so. In the 79th 
Congress several bills were introduced 
to establish a National Science 
Foundation, for support of the train- 
ing and development of 
personnel for the nation. 


scientific 
Difference 
of opinion arose about the best way 
to administer such a Foundation large 
ly because of a fear of red tape 
domination which many scientific men 


By Dr. E. F. Phillips 


entertain. One proposal was to estab- 
lish a board of 48 scientific men to 
serve as an 


administrative body, 


another plan called for a smaller 
board, and still another for a single 
administrator to be named by the 
President. Men interested in these 
bills were unable to reach agreement 
and the bills all died with the close of 


he 79th Congress. 


Some method for 


relieving the 
present lack of scientific personne] 
seems to call for a meeting of minds, 
and a united front is essential if 
Congressional action is to be obtained. 
It is rather too much to expect that 
members of the Congress may find 
the right answer without advice, for 
there are few men of. scientific at- 
After dis- 
cussion of this problem jin the Council 
of the American Association for the 
Advancement of 


tainments in Congress. 


Science at the 
December meetings, a committee was 
formed to arrange for a meeting of 
representatives of the many associ- 
ations of scientific men to select a 
working group to carry forward what- 
ever plans were agreed upon, Pro- 
fessor Mather, geologist of Harvard 
University, being named organizing 
chairman. Invitations issued 
to national scientific associations and 
a meeting was held in Washington, 
February 23. 


were 


About 120 representa- 
tives appeared and there were present 
also representatives of several govern- 
mental scientific 


groups. Because 


the shortness of the notice, some 
societies were unable to arrange for 
representation, but they may take 
part in any later inter-society meet- 
ings that may be held. There was 
no disagreement that some form of 
federal support is necessary if the 
present shortages are to be met. An 
executive committee was formed to 
speak for the entire group, President 
Edmund E. Day of Cornell University 
being named chairman. Top men in 
various fields of scientific work were 
present and there was full agreement 
on the necessity not only of unified 
(Please turn to page 489) 
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The Privets 


By August P. Beilmann 


PeruapPs no one plant is so widely 
grown as the common Privet. Virtu- 
ally, every home in the Middle West 
makes use of this plant as a hedge or 
as a trimmed specimen. It will be a 
surprise to many people to learn that 
Privet produces flowers and especially 
that it is a good bee plant. Almost 
all of the species are easy to grow, 
they have no special insect pests and 
they are relatively free from diseases. 
The lack of winter hardiness in some 
of the species and varieties is the only 
reason why they could not be grown 
wherever bees are kept. There are 
about 14 species and a great number 
of horticultural forms. Naturally, 
there is a good deal of similarity and 
only a few need be mentioned because 
of their superiority from the bee- 
keeper’s standpoint. 

A hardy one for northern locations 
is the Regel Privet (Ligustrum obtusi- 
folium Regelianum). This is a very 
satisfactory plant of good form, grow- 
ing to a height of six feet. The hori- 
zontal spreading branches tend to 
make the plant twice as wide as it is 
tall. It is very satisfactory variety 
for naturalizing in a part of the 
garden where it can develop naturally. 
When not sheared or trimmed, it is 
extremely floriferous, very fragrant, 
and a great favorite with bees. 


The next variety of dependable 
hardiness is the Common Privet 
(Ligustrum vulgare) and its many 


varieties. This is a half evergreen 
shrub attaining a height of fifteen 
feet, and the only Privet from Europe 
—all the rest are Asiatic. It flowers 
ten days later than Regel and remains 
in flower about two weeks. The foliage 
is rather large, glossy, and dark green. 


The California Privet, (Ligustrum 
ovalifolium,) is the Privet which 
freezes in the Middle West during 
the worst winters. A hybrid between 
this and the Regel, known as Ibolium, 
is hardier than the California Privet 
and of somewhat better growth 
habit than Regel. This is probably 
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At right— 
Regel privet five 
feet high. 
Below— 
Regel privet in 


full flower. 


the best of the smaller Privets and 
the only rival of the Regel. 

One more variety is the Quihoui 
Privet, (Ligustrum Quihoui), from 
China, and distinct because it flowers 
in August, five weeks later than any 
other Privet. It is not as easily grown 
nor as attractive as the other species, 
but is valuable because it would ex- 
tend the flowering period into late 
summer. 

This does not exhaust the list of 
varieties which are available, but it 
does include those of the greatest 
value and dependability. Privets take 
very well to naturalizing in a wood- 
land border. They usually retain 
their leaves until cold weather and 
they make excellent wind breaks. The 
halfevergreen European Privet, would 
make a wind tight hedge tall enough 
to protect any bee yard. If the Regel 
Privet and the Quihoui Privet were 
also used, they would provide pastur- 
age for six weeks. It must be re- 
membered, however, shearing does not 
permit the plant to assume its natural 
shape and this is the chief reason why 


It has been that seed for 
150 kinds require cross- 
fertilization. In areas where bees are 
used for this purpose there is always 
a greater seed crop. Cross- ferti- 
lization not only results in bigger 


found 
of crops 








the species is seldom seen in flower. 
It is usually thought of as a foliage 
plant but if it is left to grow to its 
full size before shaping, it will pro- 
duce some flowers each year, even 
though a shear must then be used to 


keep the plant within bounds. 


Missouri. 


= —————— 





yields but it improves the quality of 
the seed and the taste of the fruit. 
Economically the honeybee is_ ten 
times more valuable as a fertilizing 
agent than it is for the production 
of honey and wax. 

(From Agricultural Committee for 
American-Soviet Friendship, Inc.) 
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Production in the Future 


I wonder how many of you people 
have thought about the worn out land 
in Oklahoma. What do you think is 
going to become of it and the other 
pretty good land that may follow it 
and wash down the rivers of Okla- 
homa. If it keeps going at the pace 
it has washed away in the past twenty 
years, the farm houses are going to 
get farther between than they are 
now. 

The health and growth of people 
and animals refiect the productiveness 
of the land. The people of India and 
other countries of the old world are 
shorter than the Americans because 
their land has washed away, and has 
been farmed for so long. 

Now some people realizing this, are 
trying to take care of the soil and 
bring back its fertility, by hauling 
corn cobs and cotton hulls and spread- 
ing them on the land. But you know 
there is not enough corn cobs and 
cotton hulls to put on all the worn 
out land. 

We have decided that the best way 
to get more humus on the land is to 
raise legumes such as vetch and clover. 
A field of sweet clover will put from 
one to five tons of humus back per 
acre, and deposit a lot of stored 


nitrogen. I might add that a crop of 
oats or wheat following sweet clover 
will in some cases double the yield. 
A crop of hairy vetch will leave from 
one to four tons of humus per acre, 
also nitrogen and a protective mulch 
that will protect the land. 

But with legumes growing on our 
land we have to have seed, and to 
produce sweet clover, hairy vetch and 
alfalfa seed successfully you have to 
have honey bees for pollination. On 
some of our ground we tried to pro- 
duce vetch seed without bees and 125 
lbs. per acre was the maximum amount 
of seed produced. But after applying 
bees for pollination some years ago, 
we have produced 350 lbs. per acre. 
Now the difference between 125 lbs. 
and 350 lbs. per acre means the differ- 
ence between a profit and a loss. I 
say the people of Oklahoma are going 
to be planting more and more legumes 
in the future. But we are going to 
have a time keeping pace with bees 
Now that 
is strange, that a healthful program 
of farming, that will protect the land 
and make it better depends solely on 
the honey bee, our little friend that 


goes from flower to flower to assure 


for a good pollination job. 


us of a seed crop, so that our crop 








Mating Witness 


The condition that made it possible 
for me to see the mating of a queen 
with a drone was cloudy, rainy 
weather for the first six days of June 
and then on June 6 a sudden break in 
the clouds for the sun to shine 
through. It seemed like all the bees 
in my yard took to the air for flight. 
About four or five feet above my 
head and at exactly the right angle 
were about a dozen drones in pursuit 
of a virgin. They were flying slowly 
and close together with all the drones 
trying to reach the queen. In about 
thirty seconds one of the drones mated 
vith the queen and then the entire 
flying cluster dropped down quite a 
listance; the queen and the drone 
eparated and all the drones flew 
way. 

Guy Diemer, Missouri. 
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The Law and the 
Double Barreled Shotgun 


With reference to the item by Dr. 
Haseman in May and by H. J. Weis 
in June which recommend a double 
barreled shotgun and 37 mm shot to 
bring down a swarm beyond reach, 
we tried it and it did not work. We 
shot off the limb and the bees came 
tumbling down only to settle again on 
another limb just as high. This con- 
tinued three times and then we had 
to stop as the law came to the rescue 
of the little pets. We finally cut the 
limb they were occupying and when 
they hit the ground we placed a hive 
by the bees and made them go in. 
The limb was cut off just before 
sunset. 

Henry E. Puchta, 
Washington. 


By T. J. Wells 


rotation can continue. Well, they 
always say that, “‘it’s the little things 
that count.” 

Bees are going to be one of the 
essentials on the farm in the future. 
Can you imagine a farmer raising 
a crop of corn and letting it fall down 
and not gathering it. Well, that is 
just what a lot of farmers are doing, 
letting a few tons of honey fall on 
the ground and dry up, just by not 
having bees to gather in the crop. 
Also several tons of legume seed be- 
cause bees are not used to pollinate 
the crops. Over the United States 
tons and tons of honey go to waste, 
because there are not enough bees, 
and tons of seed are not produced for 
want of enough bees. 

What we need more than anything 
else in agriculture is for the United 
States to have more _ beekeepers, 
and if we employ the services of our 
little cold blooded friends, that pro- 
duce, “‘the finest food on earth,’’ then 
we will have a healthier farming 
condition, and through the use of 
legumes our land will stay put. It will 
get more productive instead of wash- 
ing down the rivers and on to the sea. 


Oklahoma. 


Tracing Sulfa Sirup 

There is still argument and un- 
certainty as to what happens to sulfa 
sirup when it gets into the hive. Is 
There is 
a simple means of tracing the sirup. 
Add a few drops of vegetable color, 


part of it stored as honey? 


(for instance green, as used for mint 
jelly) and any stored sirup will show 
up beautifully. 

William A. Kyburz, Colombia, S. A. 
What About Gentle Swarm 

A swarm of bees, according to an 
attacked 
Clarence Felpel, when he attempted 
to remove them from a tree without 
veil or gloves and apparently without 
asmoker. The bees chased him across 
the field and he collapsed as he dived 
into some bushes. 

Arejas Vitkauskas, New York. 


Associated Press item, 
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Dr. E. J. Dyce and daughter Marilyn. 
Dr. Dyce is in New York State where 
bees are needed in fruit orchards for 
pollination. 


Fruit Pollination and the Bee 
Poisoning Problem 


THE increased use of poisonous 
insecticides, especially when used in 
the form of dust, has not only forced 
many beekeepers to move their bees 


from the intensive fruit areas, but 
has reduced the number of smaller 


apiaries and has reduced the number 
of other pollinating insects in some 
areas almost to the vanishing point. 


During this continuing reduction 
in the numbers of pollinating insects 
in the fruit areas, there has been a 
steady increase in rental of colonies 
of honeybees for pollination services. 
Every year some injury to these 
colonies from arsenical poisoning is 
reported, and every few years 
hundreds of colonies are killed and 
thousands of colonies are so weakened 
that they become a liability rather 
than an asset to their owners. 


In the spring of 1945 the heaviest 
losses appeared to take place among 
colonies permanently located near 
orchards. In the spring of 1946 prac- 
tically all the colonies rented to fruit 
growers in the Hudson Valley and in 
the fruit area of western New York 
lying east of Rochester suffered 
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By Dr. E. J. Dyce 


(Excerpts from a paper delivered to the New York State 
Horticultural Society at Rochester, New York) 


heavily. Most of the trouble during 
the past two years resulted from bees 
picking up moisture and pollen which 
was contaminated with arsenicals. 

To cite an example, a visit to a 
decimated apiary of 60 colonies re- 
vealed that most of the colonies were 
completely depopulated and_ there 
were not enough bees left in the re- 
maining colonies to fill two normal 
hives. Thousands of bees were lying 
out in front of the hives and practical- 
ly all the brood was dead. 


Samples of bees revealed that more 
than enough arsenic was present to 
account for their death. Two or three 
micrograms of arsenic per gram of 
pollen will cause the death of bees. 
The analyses of hive pollen showed 
72.25 micrograms of arsenic per gram 
of pollen. 


Of all the insecticides used in fruit 
orchards, arsenic is the one that has 
consistently caused the greatest losses. 
Since so few colonies are now left in 
the fruit areas, attention during 
recent years has been focused on 
avoiding harm to colonies which are 
rented for pollination services. These 


colonies pick up poison in different 
ways. During cold wet periods when 
no fresh nectar is available, the bees 
draw on their reserve supplies of 
honey. Honey is diluted with water 
before the bees feed it to their young. 
Many bees collect water and obtain it 
from the nearest sources. 

During abnormally hot, dry springs 
the bees also collect moisture and 
thousands of bees may be found dead 
around the water tanks and in wheel 
tracks of spray rigs. When this oc- 
curs the mortality of adult bees is so 
great that many colonies perish. 

The most persistent loss takes place 
when bees gather and store pollen 
from open sprayed blossoms. Until 
all this pollen is consumed, the loss of 
young bees and developing brood is 
so great that it may take weeks o1 
months before the colonies are able 
to build up to normal strength. 

When heavy losses occur to bees 
while they are in the orchards, the 
fruit grower as well as the beekeeper 
suffers, as the field bees are often de- 
stroyed before they have a chance to 
pollinate the blossoms. With this 
loss in mind some fruit growers are 
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no longer using arsenic in _ their 
preblossom sprays. Colonies in such 
orchards have consistently shown little 
or no loss from poisoning and in many 
cases have actually gained in strength 
during the blossoming period. If 
arsenic could be eliminated in the 
spray schedules until after the bees 
are removed from the orchards, much 
of the present loss would be avoided. 
An added advantage is that  bee- 
keepers would be more willing to rent 
their colonies. 

During the past two years much 
attention has been given to the new 
insecticide, DDT, and beekeepers from 
coast to coast feared that this poison 
would ruin them. Observations during 
the past year indicate that if DDT is 
used as officially recommended, it wil! 
not seriously hinder the beekeeping 
industry. When DDT is applied to 
plants and trees when they are not in 
blossom, serious injury to bees is 
seldom reported but when it is applied 
during full bloom, losses are almost 
as severe as from arsenic. During 
the past summer DDT was applied to 
a large area of alfalfa on the west 
coast, when it was in blossom, in which 
case over 60 per cent of the field bees 
in this area were destroyed. 

Many beekeepers are of the opinion 
that if an insecticide must be used in 
some orchards to control insect pests 
before the trees come into bloom, it 
would be safer to use DDT instead of 
arsenic. They know the damage from 
arsenic and believe that no insecticide 
could be worse than this poison. 

During the past four years con- 
siderable attention has been given to 
dinitro thinning sprays applied during 
full bloom. 

Tests in the college apiary and 
laboratory at Cornell University 
showed that when dinitro compounds 
of normal concentration are mixed 
with weak dilutions of honey and 
water, the adult bees readily feed on 
the mixture and most of them die 
within a few minutes. Dinitro prod- 
ucts are therefore poisonous to and 
not repellent to bees. These early 
experiments also showed that when 
colonies were fed pollen to which 
dinitros were applied to duplicate as 
closely as possible the concentrations 
commonly used in the orchards, about 
35% of the adult bees and about 35% 
of the developing brood were de- 
stroyed. 

Observations in the field presented 
a less discouraging picture. Several 
rchards were visited in which dinitro 
sprays were used on a few trees and 
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in which colonies of bees were intro- 
duced. No alarming number of dead 
bees were found under the trees or in 
front of the hives. 

When dinitros were applied to the 
trees, the bees immediately stopped 
visiting the blossoms but gradually 
returned as the spray dried. After 
the spray had dried, the number of 
bees visiting sprayed and unsprayed 
blossoms were counted and it was 
found that the bees visited sprayed 


flowers of some varieties of trees 
more abundantly than unsprayed 
blossoms. One explanation of this 
phenomenon is that perhaps more 
nectar is present in nectaries of 
blossoms that are burned with dinitros, 
since the sugar is stored at the base 
of the flower for use by the ovule 
after pollination. 

Since bees readily gather and store 
pollen on which various poisonous 

(Please turn to page 497) 
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About Snakes 


In my many years of bee inspection 
work I have encountered snakes 
around beehives about every year, of 
all of our local species (Quebec) and 
of all sizes, nearly four feet long down 
to less than ten inches, from big black 
snakes to little green grass snakes. 
There are few poisonous snakes but 
it is always best to make sure before 
one attempts to disturb them. It is 
easy to recognize bad snakes here 
from harmless ones. Poisonous snakes 
almost always have a triangular head, 
the harmless ones have a flat head al 
most like an eel. 

I have never seen a snake eating 
bees but they seem to like to be around 
beehives and sometimes make their 
summer home under them. I think 
honey is the main attraction. Some 
five or six years ago I found a small 
snake not more than ten inches long 
on the bottom board inside the hive. 
It was stung to death, completely 
covered with propolis. On another 
occasion I found a beautiful snake 


By Ernest A. Fortin 


completely coiled in front of a hive, 
basking in the sun. Half the coil 
was on the ground, the other half on 
the alighting board and its head stick- 
ing out and up nearly six inches in the 
center of the coil. As long as I made 
no attempt to disturb it, it did not 
move but kept a sharp eye on me. 
I had to go through that hive so I 
hunted up a long stick, but when I 
came back, like a stroke of lightning 
it started off. I finally killed it and 
was then sorry for it was harmless. 
It is known here as an orchard snake 
and very useful in destroying insects 
and field mice. It was one of the most 
beautiful snakes I have ever seen. 
We are apt to kill small animals such 
as harmless snakes, toads, frogs, birds, 
te. which are useful in destroying in 
sects. Beekeepers should at least not 
The increase of insects will 
reflect back on them in the use of 
arsenical sprays. 


e 


do this. 


Quebec. 
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Our Future Markets 


Now that honey prices have actually 


receded to much lower levels from 
the high of a few months ago, there 
does not seem to be much more inter- 
est on the part of the honey-eating 


public. Does the timid buying by 
both the jobbers and retailers mean 
that honey prices are going down still 
more? If so, how far down? Can 
anything be done to stop it from go- 
ing lower in price? 

The very fact that there is an un- 
settled market condition and that 
buyers seem unwilling to buy, except 
at very low levels, shows that there 
is doubt and uncertainty. Everyone 
is waiting to see what the size of the 
crop will be and what effect the larger 
supply of sugar and other sweets will 
have in retarding honey sales. If it is 
good business on the part of the honey 
buyers to await developments before 
buying, it might be very good business 
for the producer to hold off selling 
until the market is more certain, for 
it can go up just as well as down. The 
fact that all food prices continue to 
raise to higher levels and that food 
supplies of every kind are in short 
supply, and may be even more so be- 
fore another food crop is produced, 
makes it seem unwise to sell any food 
product at a low price right now. 


In the past honey has been sold on 
a price basis alone and the seller who 
had the lowest price got the more 
favorable market’ position. This 
would be a very bad time to allow 
anything like that to get started again 
and there is no reason why it should 
if we will just use a little common 
Why should every beekeeper 
rush out and dump his honey upon the 
market just as soon as he can get it in 
the can? Honey moves much better 
in the colder months. Why create the 
effect of a huge crop that will depress 
the market, just to get the crop sold, 
at whatever price he can get? Why 
force it on an unwilling market? A 
cheap price will sell no more honey 
than will a price in line with other 
like foods. What are some of the 
basic causes that govern honey prices? 
Is it the amount of honey produced 
or is it the competition of other 
sweets. 

Honey production will likely drop 


sense. 
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below last year’s figures of 225,000,- 
000 pounds and at best we pro- 
duce less than two pounds per capita. 
Surely we cannot 
production that 


can 


say it is 
will cause honey 
prices to go down. Many people 
have been using honey in the past 
few years who never used it before. 
Will they desert honey now that other 
sweets are back in good supply? The 
answer to that one is YES, wnless, 
we advertise it adequately. In the 
din of the many products that are 
advertised day and night any product 
will be forgotten that is not advertised 
just as loudly and persistently. Our 
industry is very fortunate in that 
honey has a magic appeal to everyone, 
both young and old. It is one food 
product in a class by itself. It has no 
real competitor but it does comple- 
ment and blend well with many other 
foods. When will we learn to adver- 
tise honey as it should be advertised 
and when will we learn to quit trying 
to make honey a competitor of sugar 


over- 


and foods such as jams and jellies? 
All that is needed is to advertise honey 
as one of the world’s fine foods and 
then produce it in large enough 
amounts to supply the demand and of 
uniform and dependable quality, so 
that it will never disappoint the con- 
sumer. 


How can honey be advertised and 
who should put up the money? It 
should be apparent by now that it is 
up to the beekeeper to put up the 
money to advertise his own product. 
We say that it will cost a lot of 
money to advertise honey in a big 
way. My answer is—Yes it will cost 
a lot, but not as much as it will to sell 
honey on a price basis alone, as we 
have done jn the past. Honey prices 
went down to the vanishing point, as 
you well know. Would it not be 
better to chip in a good round sum 
for advertising, than to have honey 
go down to the old levels? If we could 
get a good fair price for honey and 
maintain that price by a good adver- 
tising program, we would be making 
ourselves real money and we could 
well afford to put up three, yes, even 
five cents, for every pound of honey 
produced. Suppose we could get two 
cents a pound on ten million pounds of 
honey for an advertising campaign. 


By Ralph Barnes 


This would mean $200,000 and if this 
advertising would honey 
prices that would the producer 
even ten cents a pound every year, 
it would certainly be a big thing for 
our industry. Even after taking off 
the two cents we would still net eight 
cents, which is one-third to one-half 
more than we did get, and I am speak- 
ing of conditions and prices as they 
were before the war, to illustrate my 
point. This advertising campaign 
could be handled by our American 
Honey Institute. If they can accom- 
plish with a few dollars the results 
they have, what could they do with a 
real advertising fund? 

Why do I think advertising will get 
a better price for honey and maintain 
a steady market for it? If you will 
review the case of the citrus industry 
and its phenomenal growth after they 
organized and begun advertising, or 
the fruit industry, you cannot help 
but realize the power of advertising. 
During the war announcement 
by Bob Hawk on his program asking 
for decks of playing cards for soldiers 
brought in over 900,000 decks. 

Similar cases are on record by the 
score. We can be certain that honey 
prices will return to old levels when 
things return to normal and there are 
plenty of sirups, jams and jellies, and 
of course sugar, competing for the 
trade dollar, unless we do advertise 
honey in a We can be 
certain also that if we do advertise 
our product, we will need to be ready 
to increase production to meet the in- 
creased demand. Just the past year, 
one large, nationally known packer of 
food products had to abandon honey 
because they were unable to secure 
enough honey to make it a worth- 
while business venture. 


maintain 
net 


one 


big way. 


This was a serious blow to our 
industry. This is an obligation that 
will go along with an advertising 


campaign. We will have to learn how 
to produce more honey from each 
colony and this will mean that we 
must solve our disease problems as 
well as to breed better breeding stock 
that is capable of higher yields and 
we must also the 
problems. This for intensive 
work on the part of all of us—the 
queen breeder and the honey producer 


solve poison 


calls 
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alike—for our problems are one. 
What concerns one group concerns 
both. If one prospers both will 
prosper. 

How can we arrange our affairs in 
such a manner as to put this program 
into action? First and foremost is 
the necessity of working together, and 
we can only do this through good, 
strong organizations, adequately sup- 
ported, such as we now have in the 
American Honey Institute and our 
National Federation. These organi- 
zations could be given the job of 


setting up the machinery for collect- 
ing the funds and making the plans 
for the work that will have to be 
undertaken. The problem of raising 
the funds could be done, perhaps, by 
authorizing all packers or buyers of 
bulk honey to retain so much per 
pound from all honey purchased by 
them and turning this money over to 
the treasurer of our organization for 
advertising. Or, we may have to re- 
organize our present setup along the 
same pattern as the fruit growers’ 
associations. But some workable 





The Proposed National 


Science Foundation 
(Continued from page 483) 


action but also regarding the need 
for federal financing. 

Bills have been introduced into both 
Houses of the present Congress for 
the establishment of a National 
Science Foundation. Four House bills 
are the same as Senate bill S. 526, 
which is in turn the same as the 
Magnuson bill S. 1285 of the 79th 
Congress. These provide for an ad- 
ministrative body of 48, each to serve 
for eight years. Senate bill S. 525 
provides for a smaller administrative 
board, and there are certain other 
minor differences, but they all make 
provision for federal financial support. 
At a hearing on March 7, one lone 
scientific man protested against any 
Foundation, but all others agreed as 
to the need. 

There jis general agreement in 
scientific circles that the kind of 
scientific work which should be sup- 
ported, and for which a larger per- 
sonnel is required, is in fundamental 
research, not the routine testing of 
old scientific theories. It was basic 
research that so vastly helped in the 
war period, and it is a trained per- 
sonnel capable of fundamental work 
in which the deficiencies now occur. 
This plan of attack on scientific work 
in general makes this proposal of in- 
creased significance for apiculture, 
for it is in the field of basic science 
that beekeeping is most deficient. 
There is no marked shortage of men 
interested in testing local applications 
of some method of wintering or some 
other aspect of beekeeping. There is 
no shortage of men prepared to 
conduct orchard tests of © such 
problems as the use of bees in polli- 
nation. What apiculture lacks are 
men capable of more fundamental 
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work, even though at the moment it 
may not be too clear how the results 
may be applied to practice. Testing 
methods for immediate application is 
not especially important, either for 
immediate usefulness or for the build- 
ing of beekeeping into a sound indus- 
try. Basic problems on the behavior 
of bees in their several fields of ac- 
tivity, basic work on the physical or 
chemical properties of honey and 
other products, are lines of inquiry 
which give promise of ultimate appli- 
cation and greater significance in 
practice. A few trials in the feeding 
of some drug for disease control or 
the testing of a few more methods for 
wintering bees may be interesting, 
but they rarely furnish basic scientific 
information, and when the tests are 
completed we have little except more 
material to encumber the literature. 
What we get from such superficial 
work are more unsupported guesses. 

If the federal government provides 
support for the training of more 
people in fundamental scientific work, 
funds would be available for basic 
work with bees as for other fields. It 
is not proposed to allocate the funds 
on any geographical basis, to any 
special institutions or to any par- 
ticular group or field of work, but to 
see to it that when a plan for work 
of a fundamental nature is made, 
funds would be available to carry it 
out. It is also proposed to provide 
for the training of more people in 
fundamental scientific work, again 
attention being directed to the basic 
nature of their training. No funds 
are to be made available for under- 
graduate training, since in his under- 
graduate days a student has not 
demonstrated his research abilities, 
and this is not a plan for supporting 
a program in general education. With 
such financial support we may hope 
that basic training and basic research 
may be supported in numerous insti- 


plan could be formulated if we were 
in earnest and wanted to do so. We 
have only two choices—to go along 
the old way, and take whatever price 
we can get, or to get together at our 
next national meeting and formulate 
plans that will put honey on the 
consumer’s table. We have all en- 
joyed the good prices and the feel of 
a well-filled pocketbook. It will be hard 
to come down to old prices again. 


Nebraska. 


tutions, not limiting such support to 
institutions especially designed for 
education and research in agriculture 
or other vocational lines. Perhaps by 
some such plan this country may de- 
velop a von Frisch in bee behavior or 
a honey physicist or honey chemist 
who can provide the industry with 
much needed information in fields that 
are the very foundation of the bee- 
keeping imdustry, not part of its 
superstructure. The proposal looks 
promising, and the beekeeping indus- 
try needs it. 
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Demands For Pollination 


The demand for bees for pollinating 
fruit, alfalfa and other crops is on the 
increase jn Utah and generally, ac- 
cording to G. F. Knowlton, professor 
of entomology of the Utah Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. Utah 
fruit growers make early arrangment 
for bees for orchards and for moving 
the bees out before spraying. Bees 
brought into alfalfa seed areas ma- 
terially help to increase seed pro- 
duction and are responsible for a 
bumper crop of alfalfa seed in Millard 
County. 

Glen Perrins, Utah. 
ee 


Halt Bees With Dynamite 


Rev. Wm. H. Elges, Iowa, sends a 
newspaper item about C. E. Mincer, 
orchardist and beekeeper, near Ham- 
burg, lowa, who had to use dynamite 
to stop an attack of bees. He was 
working at one hive when the bees 
from another one poured out after 
him. He tossed the dynamite which 
he had brought to blast a stump and 
pressed the detonator. The blast 
ended the attack. He had nearly two 
hundred stings nevertheless from the 
invaders. 
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In the west, where the rainfall allows outdoor storage, cases of Lima beans yield three measures when there were no bees for the 
honey may be piled like this. Most of us would have been delighted blooms; with bees the yield was increased almost a full additional 
with crops like this during the time of high prices. measure. We are just beginning to see that, as Pellett says, “The 

bees are the spark plugs of agriculture.” 


Lee oe weg ° 

Wrapped colonies in January. At 38 above the bees had a cleansing 
flight and some of them were left on the snow. The top entrance is 
now generally used. 


A mechanical lift truck used with a two-stack super platform makes 
it possible to move as many as twenty supers at a time wherever 
they may be needed in the honey house. 


githiihe.t 


Dr. O. W. Park and his assistant Bruce Breckinfidge of Iowa State 

A fenced in yard and apiary sign. Model of neatness. Most of us College, in the American Bee Journal honey plant garden at Atlantic, 

dream of having yards of equal beauty but few achieve the result. lowa. Many visitors and research men may be found there almost 
The more bees one has, the less time there is for the extra flourishes. any time. 
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— DEPARTMENTS ~— 


EFORE someone accuses us of trying to play heavily 
on the pollination theme, let us admit that we are 
doing just that. Here John Allen of Indiana 

pictures the fruit that the bees help to make. It would 
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be fine if there were equally good pictures of each of the 
fifty-four crops that the Department of Agriculture says 
bees benefit. These must be Allen’s grandsons as they ap- 
pear in so many of his pictures. They do a grand posing 
job. Let’s have some more, Mr. Allen. 
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A Hive Lifter 





Charles J. Koover, Altadena, California, uses this hive lifter. 
The details are not clear from the picture but its general construction 
seems obvious. There are many hive lifters, separators, or what- 
ever term may suit, in use by many beekeepers, some costly 
and elaborate and some, like this, simple and inexpensive. 








FOR WINTER 


Many colonies that start winter in 
two or three stories will be weak by 
spring. It pays to reduce them to a 
single story. When the bees are in 
the top where most of the winter’s 
food should be this is the part to 
winter. In spring when they need 
room more can be given. 

Harry T. Starnes, Indiana. 
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PLUGGING THE TOP ENTRANCE 

To plug the five-eighth inch auger 
holes used for winter entrances and 
ventilation I use small pieces of news- 
paper, crumpled together and pushed 
into the holes. It is better then cork. 
It does not interfere with the use of 
the handholds and the bees do not 
chew it. For permanent repair of 
these holes I use plastic wood backed 
up by a piece of section material 
nailed on the inside of the hive body. 

E. G. Kyte, Pennsylvania. 
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A QUICK LOOK 


Here is a suggestion for examining 
a colony quickly without crushing bees 
and getting the colony stirred up. Re- 
move the second comb from one side 
and after looking it over place it near 
the front of the hive so the bees may 
crawl back in. Then examine the 
first comb and replace it. Then lift 
out number three and put it back in 
the space left by the second comb. 
Continue this way, replacing four in 
space three and so on, putting comb 
ten in jts own place. This method 
the place of 
the honey, pollen, or brood seriously. 

Jonathan Gell, Pennsylvania. 





also does not disarrange 
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CANS FOR WASTE BASKETS 


Sixty pound cans make nice waste 
baskets. Remove the top from one 


with a can opener, using an opener 
that will cut a smooth edge. Put a 
nice decal on the front or any other 


paint or trim you wish. 


Mrs. Guy Polley, 


Iowa. 
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USE FOR PACKAGE CAGES 
Old bee 


cages make fine cellar 
storage for carrots and other vege- 
tables. They are mouseproof and the 
air can circulate freely through them. 
They also stack up so as not to take 
much room. I also use the sides and 
ends to make bird houses. 


Mrs. Augusta Polley, Iowa. 
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MOVING 


For moving bees I prepare my en- 
trances in this way: Rip each entrance 
guard down the center a little deeper 
than the full depth of the entrance 
hole. In the saw kerf, insert a strip 
of window screen, outside edge pre- 
ferred. Place this on the hive in the 
evening when the bees are in. Then 
they are ready to move with abundant 
entrance ventilation. 

Leonard E. Jackson, Michigan. 
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FOR VENTILATION 


On hot days bees may need relief 
to prevent clustering out. Place a 
block between the hive and the bottom 
board at each corner. In lifting the 
hive the bottom board will tip upward 
also. To prevent this use a wrecking 
bar supported underneath by a block, 
and pry downward. This makes the 
placing of the blocks an easy task. 

Julius Lyons, Wisconsin. 
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HOLDING SHELLS TRUE TO NAIL 


Hive bodies and super shells that 
are not kept square and true when 
nailed are wabbly and often a 
nuisance in use. I use a jig that 
permits their being kept in a true and 
square plane while being assembled 
and nailed. 

Pe 


Kinard, Mississippi. 
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Ludwig Alzant (Minnesota) has 
trouble wintering. The bees have 
plenty of stores but many bees come 
out in the basement in cellar winter- 
ing. The basement is dark and there 
is no disturbance. 

In the cellar the temperature must 
be right, near 40 degrees or at what- 
ever point the bees are quietest. The 
cellar must be dry and have good 
ventilation. Most beekeepers have 
given up cellar wintering. They put 
the bees outside in we’l-sheltered 
spots away from winds, often with 
additional artificial windbreaks and 
with top entrances. 


* * * * 


Joe Pennington (Tennessee), in 
September, tells of a colony strong all 
summer and seemingly all winter yet 
in spring the bees were dead with 
plenty of stores. 

George F. Knowlton, Research Pro- 
fessor of Zoology and Entomology, at 
the Utah State Agricultural College, 
says: “‘This case reminds of bee losses 
which occurred commonly in Salt Lake 
County, Utah, during 1942-43 and 
1943-44 when hundreds of colonies 
died in fall and winter among ample 
stores of honey. It was usually associ- 
ated here with arsenic present in the 
pollen. We. lost young hive bees 
heavily during late summer and fall. 
Such crawling and dead bees showed 
high arsenic content on chemical 
analyses.” 


Jack Bradford, of Montana, wants 
to know how to get bees out of supers 
from which they have been removing 
the extracted honey after the crop has 
been extracted. 





Bee Gloves 


I have been using synthetic rubber 
ousehold gloves. for two years for 
icious bees. They are ideal. They 
cive you freedom and delicacy of 
such of the bare hands and the few 
tings you get are ineffective, the 
ibber probably pushes back the 
ison. The bees are reluctant to 
ting into the rubber, either that or 
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It only takes a day or two for the 
bees to clean up these wet combs after 
extracting and then the supers can be 


taken off the colonies and stored. If 


you have bees in them drive them ou 
with carbolic acid. If the weather is 
still warm and you chose to do so, you 
can leave the combs on the colonies 
above the jnner covers with the center 
hole open as a protection for moths 
until you wish to store them later. 


Store the supers so they will be in 


freezing cold during winter. That 
will kill most of the moths and protec 
them late jin the spring. If supers 


have to be stored before this they 
must be fumigated. 


Ida E. Rhode, of Iowa, wants to 
know about using a food chamber on 
the Modified Dadant hive for winte1 
stores. 

We usually leave a super of honey 
on the Modified Dadant hive for 
winter stores. In earlier years this 
was not done but the difficulty of 
crowding the bees in fall since we 
have a fall flow, so that the hive bodies 
would be filled sufficiently for winter, 
became too great. Food is auto 
matically provided fo with on 
shallow super full of honey. 


- ~ 


S. M. Patte, Clover Blossom Api 
aries (Iowa), has had glass jars that 
seem to “etch” so that it is almost im- 
possible to clean them, especially when 
they are held over a year or more. 

This condition often occurs when 
the jars are stored under extremes in 
temperature; cold in winter, and heat 
in summer. There was considerable 
difficulty with this several years ago 
but now the glass companies seem to 


the perfume of the cheap talcum 


powder used inside for putting o1 


the gloves repels them. However, 

they are expensive, they tear easily, 

and some people do not like the ac 

cumulation of sweat in the glove. 
Wm. A. Kyburz, 

Colombia, S. A. 

~oe 

Minor Sources 


As the Federation News Letter 


have it pretty well ironed out or at 
least reduced to a minimum. Storage 
where the temperature is constant will 
be of help. 


William T. Brown (Massachusetts), 
has difficulty with Modified Dadant 
hives in keeping queens out of the 
supers. He knows we do not approve 
of queen excluders but wonders how 
to keep the queens out without using 
them. 

Often the queens do go into the 
shallow supers, especially when the 
flow is slow or when supers are added 
before the start of the flow. Over- 
supering wi!l increase this trouble. 
Yet we do not use excluders. Do not 
add supers faster than the flow war- 
rants. Toward the end of the flow 
make sure that the supers already on 
are entirely full before giving more. 
Under these conditions the flow will 
end with little brood in the shallow 
supers. 


Clyde Ware (Kansas), has twenty- 
five colonies of undesirable bees in 
box hives. He wants to take what 
honey is available and get rid of the 
bees. 

A teaspoonful of cyanogas at the 
entrance of each colony will kill the 
bees promptly. This gas is deadly to 
humans, as well as to bees, so care 
must be used with it. The bees can 
be kept over winter, however, and 
transferred to modern hives in spring. 
If they are killed, then the old boxes 
may be torn apart, the combs removed, 
the honey strained out and the wax 
rendered for sale or used in exchange 
for supplies. 


(June) points out, one of the most 
neglected points in the whole fie!'d of 
nectar and poilen sources for the 
maintenance of the colony between 
major honeyflows and for building up 
large colony populations for polli- 
nation service is that of minor sources. 
This is of critical concern and stresses 
the importance of nectar and pollen 
plants as ornamentals, for roadside 
plantings and for erosion control. 
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American Honey 


Institute 


Commercial State Bank Building, 
Madison 3, Wisconsin. 


NATIONAL HONEY WEEK—the 
last week of October—October 26 
through November 1. Remember those 
dates, for every beekeeper and honey 
packer will want to observe National 
Honey Week, and help make it the 
nation-wide event it should be. 

National Honey Week is scheduled 
for the very time when you have the 
most honey ready for market. Use 
it as one of your important selling 
themes. The Institute has special 
literature and window streamers for 
your use during National Honey Week 
and throughout the year. The four- 
page National Honey Week leaflet 
contains seven carefully chosen 
recipes as well as honey facts and 
hints for honey usage. 

There’s still time, but don’t delay; 
place your order right away. 


et &-* 


Just received at the Institute: Ma- 
terial from the October proof book 
of a large advertising agency. This 
agency furnishes mats and copy to 
newspapers throughout the country. 
Now it is suggesting National Honey 
Week to food dealers as a basis for 
their October selling program. Good 
pictures combined with interesting 
copy make good promotion for them 
as well as for honey. 


* * * * 
Perfectly timed! Good honey 
publicity will be included on the 


“Crime Photographer” radio program 
of October 30—just in time for the 
celebration of National Honey Week. 
Make it part of your observance of 
Honey Week to listen in at 9:30 P. M., 
Eastern Standard Time. 
producer should miss it. 


No honey 


* * * * 


We have received so many orders 
for our nutritional bulletin, HONEY, 
that another printing is being made. 
This booklet contains facts about 
honey that everyone in the honey 
business should know; facts that 
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should be passed on to every honey 
user. 


* * * * 


More news from our literature de- 
partment concerns the attractive six- 
page leaflet, Make Every Meal a 
Guest Meal with Honey Recipes. The 
convenient size and shape of this leaf- 
let, which fits neatly in the top of a 
five-pound pail of honey, has created 
such a demand for it that a revised 
edition is now on the press. The re- 
vised leaflets contain a new selection 
of recipes covering a wide range of 
uses for honey. 


* * * *€ 


Those were wise people who dis- 
played NEW FAVORITE HONEY 
RECIPES at their fairs. Many women 
who saw the books at the fair are now 
writing for extra copies for their 
friends. 

* * * * 


Ever since the publication of NEW 
FAVORITE HONEY RECIPES, there 
has been a flood of congratulatory 
letters coming to the Institute. Each 
letter is different from the others, 
pointing out some feature of the 
book that is especially important to 
the writer. For example, this is what 
an important west-coast food broker 
has to say: 

“T have before me your New Favor- 

ite Honey Recipes, and I am very 

much impressed with this recipe 
book, not only from the standpoint 
of the recipes therein but its poten- 
tiality in building up a demand for 
the sale of honey, which is evidently 
one of your Institute’s foremost 
thoughts. I am wondering if these 
recipes are available for distribution 
through stores to their customers.” 


* * * * 


There has been a flood of requests 
for leaflets of honey recipes this 
month. A western food editor told 
of them in her column one day, and as 
a result more than 1,000 women have 
written for them. There is a big de- 
mand for good honey recipes! 


* * * &* 


Your membership in the American 
Honey Institute is important. It is im- 
portant to the honey industry because 
it means a wider market for honey. 
It is important to you because the 
greater demand means greater profits 
for you. 





Roy Littlefield of Exira, 
ive. Here it is packed for 
food chamber has a lower 
the alighting strip. 


Iowa, uses this 
winter. The top 
entrance. Note 





When honey leaves the top strainer in the 
storage or settling tank, don’t let it plop 
down into the bottom. Lead it down in drain 
pipe channels so it moves easily and slowly. 
The honey will be clearer. 





It is wood mint and the flower arrangemer' 


is quite similar to horsemint. Pellett lists it 





as an ornamental and a good source of necta 
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Most of us know that this brood results 
from the eggs of a queen whose fertility is 
completely gone so the eggs produce only 
drones; or that the brood is from the eggs 
of an unfertilized and laying worker bee. 
Often the queen’s brood gradually shows 
failure and the queen may be replaced before 
she is no longer of use. 





The bees in this hive became crowded to 
the point where they relieved the situation 
by coming outside and continuing their 
combs in the open air. Usually a colony 
crowded much less than this one will swarm 
under favorable conditions. 





Solidago graminafolia, bushy goldenrod, is 


a fine honey plant. It is quite prevalent in 
New England but it is also frequently 
abundant in the North. 
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Following the Blossom 
In Australia 
(Continued from page 481) 


Appletree Stringybark, thistles and 
shrubs. 

Some apiarists move only around 
their own districts, making occasional 
further afield when no 
worth-while honeyflow prospects are 
evident jin the local fields. The pro- 


journeys 


fessional migratory apiarists, how- 
ever travel as far afield as 500 miles 
from the home base during the nine 
working months of the year. 

They give attention to 
making the trip as comfortable as pos- 
sible. Caravans equipped with sleep- 


special 


ing quarters, kitchen, radio, and other 
amenities, similar in design to those 
usually used by visitors to seaside re- 
sorts, provide a home away from 
home. 

Bees are nearly always moved at 
night unless the weather is on the 
cool side. 

Before moving from one location 
to another, scouts for the various api- 
arists go looking for the eucalypt 
bloom. These scouts are helped con 
siderably by the fact that eucalypts 
begin to form buds about 12 months 
ahead of their flowering period. This 
gives a beekeeper wonderful oppor- 
tunity to select his apiary sites well 
ahead of the actual flowering of the 
species in which he is interested. 

In changing location, trips of up 
to 250 miles are made overnight. 
Intermediate temporary sites are es- 
tablished, if necessary, to prevent 
risk to the colonies. 

A good migratory apiarist should 
obtain an average yield of about 250 
lbs. of honey from each colony each 
season. The controlled price of honey 
wholesale in Australia early in 1947 
was 7%d (Aust.) overall. For a man 
to make a full-time living from bees 
at this price it is considered necessary 
for him to have at least 150 hives, or 
colonies, depending on method of 
working, locality, and other consider- 
ations. According to the strength of 
the colony, condition of the combs 
and the hive, and the time of the year, 
the cost varies from £A2 to £A5 a 
colony. 

Chief requirements for a beginner 
are an acre or two of land to be used 
as a base, a good shed, a motor truck, 
a portable honey extracting outfit, 
honey tanks, wax press, ete. Once 
the outfit has been established the 


costs are mainly for running the 
truck. 

A good example of a one-man mi- 
gratory beeman is Mr. Stanley Mel- 
ville, who lives up the Yass Road, 
four miles from where it turns off the 
Great Federal Highway just outside 
Canberra, the Australian National 
Capital. It is from this base that Mr. 
Melville operates his 160 colonies. 

He travels in sweeping movements 
cross country south to Gundagai on 
the Murrumbidgee River of New 
South Wales, and returns through the 
coastal districts of Eden-Monaro and 
the Southern Alps country, a matter 
of about 200 miles. 

Mr. Melville has been practicing full 
time for about five years, after 20 
years as an amateur. He was at- 
tached to the parks and_ gardens 
section of the Commonwealth De 
partment of Interior at Canberra, 
resigned his job as foreman of a 
maintenance gang to take up his 
present work. 

Migratory bee-farming, however, 
is not all sugar. Things can go awry 
just as they can in any other calling. 
It’s not just simply a matter of ac- 
quiring a couple of hundred hives, 
placing them on an advantageous site, 
and stitting back and letting the bees 
do all the work. 

If yow enter the business you have 
to guard against bee diseases. pests, 
and other hurdles. Even ants can 
upset the bees and make things go 
wrong, and moths can cause trouble. 

The ant is a real villain jn the piece. 
The hard working, but tired bee, re- 
turning to the hive overladen with 
honey on its third or fourth trio for 
the day, may not be able to get into 
the hive with its load at the first at 
tempt. It drops to the ground to get 
its second wind, and the ants attack 
it there. 

The well-equipped apiarist, of 
course, carries gear to counter each 
and ali of the pests. I saw Mr. 
Melville clean out seven ant beds in 
less than half hour by strewing the 
beds with a deadly acid called 
cyanogas and then plugging the ant 
holes with putty. Fumes from the 
cyanogas kill the ants instantly. Those 
left “downstairs” in the bed, slowly 
suffocate. It takes sometimes two 
or three applications for this method 
to be effective, but never more than 
three. 

There is a danger in spraying liquid 
disinfeetants near the colonies. The 
bees are likely to be attracted by its 


(Please turn to page 497) 
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Arnold P. Sturtevant 


How far will a bee fly? Do you 
learn more about bee diseases through 
a microscope or by wroking with it in 
the bee yard? Those are some of the 
Dr. A. P. Sturtevant of 


the Intermountain States Bee Culture 


questions 


Laboratory at Laramie, Wyoming can 
answer by experience. 

Sturtevant tested bee flight distance 
by moving colonies into the desert 
where they had to be fed, and moved 
distant 
points until we found the maximum 
This 

the 


the feed frequently to more 
they would go, about eight miles. 


has a very definite bearing on 
spread of disease. 
After spending 10 


through a microscope and delving into 


years peering 
bee diseases he saw there, the call of 
the West became too strong. Born in 
Denver, went to Laramie 
in 1926 and has remained at the Labo- 


ratory there since. 


Sturtevant 


He has probably 
done as much as any research worker 
to determine how colonies become in- 
fected with AFB and what 
tration of spores it takes to do the job. 


concen- 


He has run onto some amazing re 
sistances to disease concentrations in 
his work with the Arkansas and other 
experimental laboratories. 
still 
why some bees become infected and 
others not, with an jdentical dose of 
disease fed to them. It 


There are 


some unsolved questions as to 


may eventu- 
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soil conditions have 


that 


something to do with resistance just 


ally prove 


as it has been proved certain crops 
raised on different soils provide more 
food for humans than in other locali- 
ties. Those who are impatient with 
grasp the 
nues that open, unfathomed. 
Dr. Sturtevant received his A. B. 
in 1912 at Clark University, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, and his 
Ph. D. in 1923 at George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. He 
first became interested in bee work by 


our research seldom ave- 


t Massachusetts 
Experimental Station in 1915. Married 
to Dorothy B. Durkee of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, October 27, 1917, he 


he offer of a job at 


has one daughter and one grand- 
daughter. His wife takes considerable 
interest in his work but both still 


the hills of Massachusetts 
rather than the peaks of the Rockies 
seen from their Wyoming home. 
Arnold P. Sturtevant is one of 
those quiet, unassuming workers many 
beekeepers have never heard of be- 


yearn for 


cause he has plugged away at learning 
more about bee diseases while many 
have been howling against research. 
What we accomplish in this country in 
controlling bee diseases jn the next 
decade will be due in no small way 
to the work of Sturtevant, for which 
credit. 
The list of his published articles is too 
long to give here. 


he deserves our wholehearted 


—-eor — = 


New Institute Book Out 


Mrs. Harriett M. Grace, of the 
Ameircan Honey Institute at Madison, 
Wisconsin, true to her promise, is out 
with a new book of honey recipes. 

This time it is “New Favorite Honey 
Recipes’”’ as contrasted to the previous 
book which still remains outstanding, 
“Old Favorite Honey Recipes.” 

The bound, 
has 60 pages with a very finely drawn 


nicely 


present book is 


colored cover. 

As much as a layman can get from 
looking at the recipes the book should 
be a fine addition to every home cook- 
ing shelf. The book is priced at 25c 
from 
Institute at 


and may be obtained directly 


the American Honey 


Madison, Wisconsin. 


Italian Beekeepers Meet 


The Italian National Apiarist 
Association of some 150,000 members 
is having their annual meeting in 
Ancona, Italy, on October 25 and 26. 
The American Bee Journal has ex- 
tended to them felicitations and con- 
gratulations from our staff as well as 
from the American beekeeping public 
in general. 

The meeting at Ancona is particu- 
larly personal to us, inasmuch as 
grandfather Marinelli (Mrs. C. P. 
Dadant’s father) was born jn Ancona, 
the place of the meeting. 

Se 


A Louisiana Bulletin 


The edition of “The Be- 
ginner Beekeeper in Louisiana” by E. 
Oertel has just been issued by the 
Louisiana State Department of Agri- 
culture and 
Rouge. 


second 


Immigration at Baton 

There is considerable new material 
added since the old bulletin was pub- 
lished. It is a 52 page bulletin and 
available as noted above. 


+e, 


Pellett’s Honey Plants 


Our readers who have been waiting 
anxiously for a honey plant book will 
be happy to learn that under the 
auspices of the Orange-Judd Company, 
with the cooperation of the American 
Bee Journal, a new and greatly en- 
larged and revised edition of Frank C. 
Pellett’s ““American Honey Plants” is 
now available. 

The new and revised edition of his 
old work represents the outgrowth of 
40 years of special study by Mr. 
Pellett with personal visits to all of 
North America including Mexico. In 
addition he has had the experience 
with many hundreds of plants in the 
American Bee Journal test gardens at 
Atlantic, Iowa. 

Each state is discussed separately 
but a complete list of honey plants ar- 
ranged alphabetically make up the 
bulk of the book. There are about 
1200 plants discussed and more than 
200 of these are not in the older edi- 
tions of this monumental work. 

The book is cloth bound, contains 
460 pages and 200 illustrations and is 
on very fine paper. We can 
recommend it most highly. 

The book is priced at $6.00. It can 
be obtained at this price postpaid from 
the American Bee Journal 
Hamilton, Illinois or 
lishers. 
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Fruit Pollination and the 
Bee Poisoning Problem 


(Continued from page 487) 
sprays have settled, it is natural to 
presume that they will also gather 
and store pollen coated with dinitros. 
However, in the various observations 
made in orchards, no bees were 
noticed gathering pollen from sprayed 
blossoms. Since the outer parts of 
the blossoms are burned when dinitros 
are applied, the anthers are shriveled 
and the pollen is made unattractive 
and difficult for the bees to gather. 

Field observations on dinitro sprays 
in 1944 and 1945 in no way changed 
this general picture. In the spring of 
1946, work on thinning sprays was 
intensified in the laboratory and in 
the field. The laboratory work con- 
firmed the work conducted in 1943 
and provided additional information. 
It showed that (1) dinitro sprays are 
definitely toxic to bees and have no 
repellent action; (2) that dinitro re- 
sidues remaining on the leaves are 
water soluble and toxic; (3) that bees 
will pick up dinitros from sprayed 
trees and changes in humidity appear 
to have little effect on this action; 
(4) that dinitros increase the rate of 
oxygen metabolism in honeybees and 
they tend to burn themselves out and 
die prematurely; (5) that when a bee 
has acquired a medial lethal dose of 
dinitro sprays it will fly no longer than 
approximately ten minutes. 

This laboratory work in the spring 
of 1946 was followed by numerous ob- 
servations jn orchards of the Hudson 
Valley and western New York. Colo- 
nies of bees were moved into two large 
blocks of apple trees which were 
sprayed with dinitros. No loss of bees 
or brood occurred in these colonies 
which could be attributed to dinitro 
sprays. Bees were collected from 
blossoms which were recently sprayed 
with dinitros and their mortality was 
compared with bees collected from 
unsprayed dandelions and other floral 
sources. The collected bees were 
placed in wire cloth cages and fed 
sugar sirup. No significant differ- 
ence in the death rate was noticed 
among the bees exposed and not ex- 
posed to the dinitro sprayed blossoms. 

In general, field observations con- 
ducted in the spring of 1946 in no way 
differed from and tended to confirm 
observations made during previous 
years. While no significant loss of 
bees has so far been noticed in colo- 
nies located in orchards where some 
thinning sprays have been used, tests 
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in the laboratory would indicate that 
it would be unsafe to state that no 
loss would ever occur. If bees re- 
quire moisture they will go to the 
nearest source for their needs. If the 
moisture contains dinitros, the bees 
would take it up just as readily as 
they would 


] moisture containing 


arsenic. In other words, a negative 
answer in the field should not be con- 
strued as indicating that the material 
will always be harmless to bees. 
Furthermore it is possible that many 
bees which have picked up some 
dinitro spray may burn themselves out 
and die before they reach their hives 
and considerable loss of bees might 
occur without being noticed. 

While observations suggest that 
dinitros as used in orchards up to the 
present time have caused little or no 
damage to honeybees, no one can 
foretell what might happen when 
larger areas are sprayed with dinitros. 

At a conference of fruit growers 
and beekeepers held in Ithaca on 
November 7, 1946, the following set 
of recommendations were drawn up: 

1. Removal of arsenic from the 
preblossom sprays. 

2. Prepare publicity of the fact that 
it is neither legal nor advisable to 
spray with arsenic or DDT during 
bloom. 

3. That a committee draft a pro- 
posed change in law and that this 
group meet again within the next year 
to consider this matter further. 

4. That the College and Experi- 
mental Station conduct adequate re- 
search on all new spray and dust ma- 
terial and their toxicity to beneficial 
insects. 

The Empire State Honey Producers 
Association hesitates to approve any 
change in the present law which pro- 
hibits the use of poisons on fruit trees 
when in bloom, as any change might 
increase present losses. On the other 
hand, the members to cooperate in 
any plan which will reduce production 
costs to fruit growers and at the same 
time save the bees. 

New York beekeepers, so far, are 
not worried about the use of dinitro 
thinning sprays and believe that the 
far more important problem is to find 
ways and means of reducing the 
losses caused by arsenicals. If fruit 
growers wish honeybees for pollination 
services, they cannot expect the full 
cooperation of skilled beekeepers so 
long as bees are endangered when 
transported to orchards. Under pre- 
vailing spray programs, there is no 
indication that bees can be _per- 


manently maintained in orchard areas 
with profit from a honey crop or from 
pollination services. 

New York. 

<ee 
Following the Blossom 
In Australia 
(Continued from page 495) 

moisture, if there is a scarcity of 
water, with fatal results. 

In contrast to Mr. Melville is Mr. 
Verner H. Gruber, of Figus Road, 
Queanbeyan, N. S. W. Mr. Grube: 
owns 2,000 colonies, employs 20 men, 
and has five trucks and two cars to 
transport his outfits. His five sons 
work for him. He doesn’t send all 
his men to one spot, but to different 
locations, some times interstate. 

Mr. Gruber has been migratory 
bee farming for 30 years and he told 
me that if you stayed in the bee busi- 
ness long enough, and got stung suffi- 
ciently you’d become bee-drunk, or 
stung-drunk, or honey-drunk. He 
said he didn’t know what the term 
should be, but it was equivalent to 
punch-drunk, 

“Have you always used a net when 
working among the bees,” I asked. 

“Absolutely” he replied, ‘‘you’re 
liable to get a swelled head if you 
don’t.” 

In the hope of providing a valuable 
pollination service in orchards in cold 
climates during the early spring 
flowering of fruit trees, an exchange 
of breeding bees between Australia 
and U.S. S. R. was arranged recently. 
Three Italian queen bees with an 
escort of young workers were sent by 
plane from the Hawkesbury Agri- 
cultural College in New South Wales. 
In exchange, the U. S. S. R. Insti- 
tute of Bee Culture will send a con- 
signment of the Gray Caucasian 
variety for experimental breeding in 
Australia. 

The Australian industry is being 
well catered for by the various state 
governments. 

Security and protection are afforded 
to professional beekeepers, advice is 
given on controlling bee diseases and 
pests, and steps are taken to end 
unfair encroachment on local honey 
producers. 

Before the war a summer school for 
beekeepers was held regularly at 
Hawkesbury College, and this may be 
resumed soon. The term of training 
was about two weeks, and the fee, 
which included accommodation, only 
£A3.10.0. 
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Victoria Beekeepers 
Protest Poison Spray 


of Victoria and 
have suffered 


The beekeepers 
surrounding districts 
badly from the use of poison sprays. 
90% of the beekeepers in Victoria got 
no crop at all and cases were reported 
of hundreds of bees lying dead in 
front of their hives a few days after 
the application of poison spray to 
trees. It was bad year for 
tent caterpillars and all agencies did 
their utmost to combat this matter. 

The Vancouver Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation considered steps to eradicate the 
serious loss. The Victoria City 
Parks and Boulevards Department 
was contacted along with the Reeves 
and Councils of the surrounding 
muncipalities, the British 
Forestry Branch of the Department 


also a 


Columbia 


of Lands and commercial tree spray- 
ing concerns. Everyone promised co- 
operation. The Forestry Branch said 
the only poison sprays used by them 
were in areas distant from the city, 
and the Victoria Parks and Boulevards 
Department explained that spraying 
had been late because spraying equip- 
ment had been received late but the 
spraying would be done earlier, here- 
after. 

At a later meeting of the Associ- 
ation, it brought to their at- 
tention that the Department of Agri- 
culture had experimented successfully 
with the repellents in 
the 
with the Assistant Provincial Apiarist. 
They found that the inclusion of 3 to 
5 ounces of crude carbolic acid in each 


was 


inclusion of 


poison sprays in cooperation 


100 gallons of spray materia] was an 
effective repellent for bees. This in 
formation was conveyed by a series of 
letters to the authorities with pleasing 
results. One 
company published advertisements to 
the effect that repellents would be 
used in all their sprays, and another 
stated in a letter to the 
that they never did any spraying on 
trees in bloom. Municipal authorities 
agreed to cooperate. Another evidence 


commercial spraying 


Association 


of the effectiveness of the campaign 
appeared in the increasing demands 
at agricultural supply houses for 
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carbolic for use as a repellent. At the 
last meeting of the Association there 
were no complaints of losses of bees 
and satisfaction was expressed with 
the way in which colonies were build- 
ing up. 

mail 
included the local press, a gardening 


Other agencies contacted by 


magazine, and two well-known radio 


programs dealing with gardening. 
This resulted in additional publicity. 
David Scholes, 


British Columbia. 


Protective Quarantine 
Placed on Cameron and 
Hidalgo Counties, Texas 


facilitate the work of 
foulbrood 
disease among bees in the Lower Rio 


In order to 
eradication of American 
Grande Valley of Texas and as a pro- 
tective measure against possible 
spread of this disease and other in- 
fectious disease of bees which in the 
future pro- 
tective quarantine is hereby declared 
on Cameron and Hidalgo Counties, 
October 1, 1947, under the 
provisions of Section 8, Chapter 51 of 
the 
Third Legislature. 


may be introduced, a 


effective 


General Laws of Texas, Thirty- 


The movement or shipment into 
Cameron or Hidalgo County of honey 
bees on combs, second-hand bee equip- 
ment or appliances capable of trans- 
mitting American foulbrood or other 
infectious disease is hereby prohibited 
except under the following rules and 
regulations. 

1. Application for permit must be 
State 


College Station, Texas, showing the 


made to the Entomologist, 


number of colonies to be moved into 

the above area. 
2. Applications must be 

panied by the following: 


accom- 


a. A Statement of Facts concern- 


ing occurrence of foulbrood, 
sulfathiazole and a 
certificate from a duly author- 


ized inspector, or affidavit where 


feeding of 


no inspection service is available, 
showing the apiaries where the 





shipment originated to be free of 
American foulbrood and other in- 
fectious disease of bees. 

b. Sufficient information including 
subdivision block and lot number, 
and other facts concerning the 
proposed location of each yard, 
so as to enable the State Ento- 
mologist to spot the location of 
the proposed yard or yards on a 
large scale map. 


3. When the information called for 
in the application js in order and, in 
the opinion of the entomologist or his 
inspectors there would be little danger 
of American foulbrood getting out of 
control, the locations will be regis- 
tered by the State Entomologist in 
accordance with the priority rating 
attached herewith, based on the facts 
available. 


4. After locating the bees, each 
yard must have the name and local 
address of owner or manager so dis- 
played on or near the equipment that 
it can be quickly found and is plainly 
legible. 

F. L. Thomas, 
State Entomologist, 


College Station, Texas. 
*x* * * * 


Tentative Priority Rating Used In 
Registering Bee Yards 1947-48 


1. (a) Home place where  bee- 
keeper or caretaker is living—whether 
owning or renting. 

(b) Property owned by the bee- 
keeper, but not his home place. 

2. Length of time—number of 
years a location has been occupied all 
or part of the time each year and 
cash rental or honey paid to Lessor 
in 1946-47, or if a form of payment 
was made to you for placing your 
bees in the location. 

3. Accuracy with which location is 
indicated, thereby enabling State 
Entomologist to pinpoint it. A 1946 
map on a scale of 3000 ft. to the inch 
is being used in this work. 

4. Order in which application is 
filed. 

Note—If a location registered by a 
beekeeper is not used by him for his 
bees or bees in which he has control- 
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ling interest during any part of a year, 
it shall be considered as vacant the 
following year, unless extenuating 
circumstances occur. If extenuating 
circumstances should occur that pre- 
vent occupation of an old location for 
a year, it may continue to be held by 
a beekeeper the following year pro- 
viding it is duly registered. 


> 
Outstanding Honey Display 


Row after row of shining clear jars 








of amber and white strained honey, 


interspersed with a 


figurines carved of beeswax today 


line the silver-covered shelves of the 
apiary exhibit in floral hall [Aledo]. 
And adding a more natural touch, a 


number of glass paneled exhibition 
hives full of bees are on display 
Will C. 


the department, assisted by Rollie 


Egbert, superintendent of 


Dunn, worked to make the depart- 
ment outstanding, and it is 


Be really 
an eye-catcher. 


While judging the many entries 





multitude of 


Roy Grout, Hamilton, who has served 
as judge of the apiary department 
at the Pennsylvania state fair, stated 
that the quantity and quality of the 
entries of honey and beeswax carvings 
are unusually high, and went further 
to remark, “This is the best honey I 
have seen in this section of Illinois.” 

If this exhibit doesn’t make you 
hungry for some of that luscious 
sweetness, nothing will. 


Laurie Blazer, In Times Record, 
Aledo, Illinois. 


Meetings and Events 


Tazewell (Illinois) Peoria, October 12 


The Tazewell Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation will hold a meeting at the home 
of Joseph Jackman, at the “Guardian 
Angel Home” in Peoria, Illinois, Octo- 
ber 12, at 1:00 P. M. Basket dinner. 
Bring your own table service. All 
beekeepers invited. 

Mrs. Hazel Palmer, 
Ass’t. Secretary. 


——_ —— ~<-2- 


Little Rock Live Stock Show, 
October 6-12 


Ex-service men who are beekeepers 
and in vocational training plan a 
honey exhibit at the State Live Stock 
Show, Little Rock, October 6-12. 
Others interested and who meet these 
qualifications should contact the 
State Apiary Board office, 346 State 
Capitol, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


— a 


Alabama Association, Jefferson Davis 
Hotel, Montgomery, October 30 


The Alabama Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation will have its annual meeting 
at the Jefferson Davis Hotel, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, October 30, 9:00 
A. M. Important speakers are Roy 
Pugh, Saskatchewan; Dr. Whitcomb 
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Baton Rouge; and Dr. Mackenson, 
Baton Rouge. 


F, E. Guyton, Sec-Treas. 


—-?or 


New Jersey Association, South 
Branch, October 18 


The final field meeting for the 1947 
season of the New Jersey Beekeepers’ 
Association has been planned to be 
held at the apiary of Harry G. Lare, 
South Branch, Somerset County New 
Jersey, October 18, at 1:00 o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

A varied program has been ar 
ranged, the outstanding part of which 
will be an exhibition of extracting and 
bottling honey. 

Follow the red arrows from a point 
on New Jersey, Route 29, about four 
miles west of Somerville circle. 


E. G. Carr, Sec.-Treas. 
—- 8. 


Anchor Hocking “Crime Photog- 


rapher” Program on Honey 


The Anchor Hocking Glass Corpo 
ration will contribute to the program 
of the American Honey Institute with 
a commercial announcement over 145 


stations of the Columbia Broadcasting 


System on its “Crime Photographer” 
program, Thursday, October 30, at 
9:30 P. M., eastern standard time. 

We have received a copy of the 
script and jit certainly is a plug for 
honey in a big way. All those inter- 
ested in jt should listen at this time 
for this important commercial an- 
nouncement which will give the indus- 
try a big boost. 


a Oe 
Improved Beekeeping 


The Vermont Beekeepers Associ- 
ation members gathered near the 
beautiful Quechee Gorge beneath the 
overhanging trees of a typical country 
farm on August 30 to discuss bee- 
keeping improvements under the di- 
rection of the well-known Vermont 
honey producer, Charles Mraz. 

There were two outstanding 
speakers, Dr. Hepler, of New Hamp- 
shire State College, and Clyde Wood, 
of South Woodstock, Vermont. Both 
of these men gave practical advice on 
bee diseases and their treatment; 
pasturage, especially Pellett Clover 
and locally grown shrubs; and the 
production of home-grown queens 
with its advantages. Mr. Wood also 
exhibited a new type brood chamber 
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Package Bees 
For 1948 


* 
PROMPT, FAST DELIVERY 


UNIFORM TOP QUALITY. 
* 


EUGENE WALKER 








GRIDLEY, CALIFORNIA 


= 
" > 


WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER 


Subscription $1.00 per year, $1.50 two years, 
$2.00 three years. In combination with 
American Bee Journal $2.25 per year. 

Timely topics on western Canadian bee- 
keeping and all the news about Canada and 
Canadian markets. You cannot afford to be 
without the most up-to-date information in 
these days of great changes. Sample copy 
free. Address WESTERN CANADA BEE- 
KEEPER, 501 Bank of Commerce Bidg., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 
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italian Package Bees & Queens 

On the same old basis—QUALITY, 
SERVICE, SATISFACTION. We are 
now booking orders for spring 1948 
delivery. A small deposit will book 
your order. 


E. J. Bordelon Apiaries 
BOX 33 MOREAUVILLE, LA. 
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NEW BEE VEIL 


Also ideal for mosquito protection. 
Makes its own hat covering and has 
elastic bottom. Fine mesh. Postpaid 
anywhere in U. S. A. 83 cents. 


The Blumentfield Co. 


BOX 230, PALATKA, FLORIDA 
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EPHARDT HONEY FARMS } 
PLAUCHEVILLE, LOUISIANA 


CARNIOLAN QUEENS 
BOOKING ORDERS FOR 1948 
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DOVETAILING _ 
MACHINE 


COMPLETE WITH CUTTER 
AND INDEX 


Details on request. 


2 
CARL E. JOHNSON CO. 


1557 Gregory Avenue 
LINCOLN PARK 25, MICH. 


U J 


| } 
PALMETTO QUALITY QUEENS 

Are reared from the best 3-Band 
Italian stock obtainable, backed with 
43 years’ experience. Prices June 1st— 
1 to 5 queens, $1.00 each; 5 to 10, 95c 
each; 10 to 20, 90c; lots of 100, 80c. 
No disease. 

















BELTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 











( Cc. G. ELLISON & SONS 
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of his own make, with several new 
innovations. 

No one left that gathering without 
being filled with enthusiasm and with 
the resolution to be a better bee- 
keeper in the future and to strive for 
mutual cooperation in the production 
and distribution of honey. 

Thomas J. Moore, M. D., 
New Hampshire. 
eS ee 





Tennessee State Horticultural Society 
The annual convention of the 
Tennessee State Horticultural Society 
will be held on December 10, 11 and 
12, with headquarters at Hotel Patten, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

Those expecting to have commercial 
exhibits should make early 
vations to the chairman of the local 
committee, Wade Hampton, R. No. 4, 
Chattanooga. There will be fifty com- 
mercial exhibition booths, 6 feet by 
8 feet in size. 


reser- 


There will also be an 
apple exhibit being brought in from 
this and other states. 
the meeting will be 
tribution December 1. 
G. M. Bentley, Sec. 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Program for 


ready for dis- 


+e — 
Morris County Branch, New Jersey 
Beekeepers’ Association 

The Morris County Branch summer 
field meetings continue with increased 
enthusiasm, as 72 members turned 
out on August 3 to hear Mr. Milton 
Stricker give a very interesting and 
instructive talk on “Fall Manage- 
ment.”’ This talk was followed by a 
written question and answer period in 
which the entire group enthusiastically 
participated. 

The renewed vigor of our group is 
continuing to grow. Come and see for 
yourself, 

The next meeting is scheduled for 
2:00 P. M., Saturday, October 4, at 
the apiary of Leslie Smalley, Main 


Street, Chester, New Jersey. The 
topic will be “Fall Handling of 
Honey” and will include a discussion 


on extracting and processing. 
Provisions have been made for the 
meeting to be held rain or shine. 
G. A. Downsbrough, Sec. 
—_———____—+-9-»>__ 





New Jersey Beekeepers’ Association 


Three big attractions are scheduled 
for the October meeting of the North 
Jersey Beekeepers’ Association which 
is to be held in the Bergen County 
Courthouse on October 17, in Room 
H at 8 P. M. James I. Hambleton, of 
Beltsville Research Center, will be 
the speaker. 


Carl Cordes, chairman of the 
organization’s film library, has prom- 
ised a showing of the film taken 


during the year. It is hoped that the 
film will be titled in time for his meet- 
ing. Don’t miss the showing of these 
pictures which include every meeting 
we have held this year. Election of 
the 1948 officers will also be held at 
this meeting. 

Mrs. Fred Conrad has announced 
that plans for the First Annual Honey 
Exhibition well under and 
that the exhibition will be held during 
the latter part of October or the early 
part of November. There will be five 
three 
classes for section honey, three classes 
for chunk honey, and 
for wax. 


are way, 


classes for extracted honey, 


three classes 
Other items may be entered 
but no awards will be made except foi 
the above mentioned. 

Richard A. Geoghegan, Sec. 


i a on 


Minnesota September Meeting 


Lake of 
the Woods and Roseau counties met in 


Several beekeepers from 


Warroad, Minnesota, Monday evening, 
September 1. 

One member reported that he had 
sold part of this season’s crop at a 
O. B. 


who have 


bulk price of 27c per pound, F. 
his station. Other members, 
not been holding, resolved to put their 
up, the crop 
and nationally bring 
prices up equal to last fall and last 


prices because short 


locally should 
winter’s prices. 

One beekeeper told of his style of 
wintering which has been successful 
in our locality. He has brought strong 
colonies through on consumption of 
25 pounds of stores. 

Another 
ments in feeding dry sugar and dry 
sulfa this year. 


reported on his experi- 


The use to which our state depart- 
ment is putting its appropriation for 


bee disease work came up for dis- 
cussion with the concensus of opinion 
that we are very dissatisfied. Some 


of our members have given sulfa a 
very thorough test and are quite satis- 
fied that the old burning or sterilizing 
methods are obsolete and wasteful. 

The advisability of pooling a car- 
load of honey and putting it up for 
bids was discussed and it seemed 
generally agreeable to do so. 

Our meeting was considered to be 
very helpful to all and another meet- 
ing is being planned for next month. 
Our association is growing. 

Ed Trimble, Sec. 
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New Zealand Bulletin 


“Beekeeping in New Zealand”’ is 
the title of a new bulletin appearing 
in late 1946, written by T. S. 
Winter, senior apiculture instructor at 
Wellington, under the auspices of the 
New Zealand Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Paper bound, the book contains 140 
pages, is well illustrated and authori- 
tative. General subjects are well 
treated from Anatomy to Bee 
Behavior, Hive Practices, Queen Rear- 
ing, Crop Harvesting, Extracting and 
Disposal of the 
manual. 

New Zealand, like the United 
States, originally had no bees. The 
first colony was brought from England 
in 1839. 
as the father of modern beekeeping 
in New Zealand. 

The book is apparently for free 
distribution in New Zealand through 
the Department of Agriculture at 
Wellington. 


Crop. A good 


Isaac Hopkins is recognized 


Association Changes Name 


The New Rochelle Beekeepers 
Association, which has now officially 
changed its name to the Westchester 
County Beekeepers Association, will 
hold its next regular monthly meeting 
at 2:30 P. M., Sunday, October 19, 
1947, at the Odd Fellows Hall, 20 
Lockwood Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

After the business meeting, the 
main topic of discussion will be con- 
cerning the wintering of bees.  In- 
structive movies will be shown and 
refreshments will be served. Visitors 
are always welcome. 

B. F. Miller, Publicity. 


ee 


Honey Processing Plant Opened In 
Tallahassee 


A $10,000 honey-processing plant, 
believed to be the only one of its kind, 
was recently opened in Tallahassee, 
Florida, by Cal. T. Albritton, former 
Gadsden County bee farmer. 

The plant, which has a peak pro- 
duction of 2,000,000 gallons, has 
been operated on a limited and experi- 
mental basis, but has turned out 
hundreds of gallons of honey for 
domestic and foreign markets. 

Built along the lines of the turpen- 
tine still, the plant consists mainly 
ff an unloading platform and a 
bottling or canning room. Eight 1450 
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to 1900 gallon drums, each a few 
inches lower than the preceding one 
are also housed near the bottling 
room. 

The honey js unloaded, dumped into 
a vat and begins a slow filter from 
one drum to the other. The filter 
process eliminates foreign matter and 
the honey is clear by the time the 
last filter is completed. 

Albritton, the owner, purchases a 
lot of his honey from the Wes 
i Franklin 
Liberty, Gulf, and Calhoun countis 


Florida section. From 


comes the famed Tupelo honey, said to 
be the only honey in the world that 
does not granulate. It is most ofter 


¢ 


1 
her types of honey 


mixed with ot 
prevent granulation 


Ted Bryan, Florida. 
—-or 


What Per Cent is Honey ? 


We were curious about this when 
we started taking off our honey and 
so we gassed and we ghed six colonies 


which gave us the following figures: 
Colony No. 1, scale colony for the 
season, lost 27 pounds from the clos¢ 
of the honeyflow to the time of 
killing. At that time it was fou 
stories high and weighed 214 pounds 
gross. The bees brushed out te! 
pounds. The hive after extracting 
weighed 96 pounds leaving a _ net 


weight of honey removed 108 pounds 
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The above were standard 10-fram« 
hive bodies with nine combs in each. 


They would not represent an averagt 


of our output this year but were tw 

four-story, two five-story and two six 
story colonies selected at random 
without an examination. At the time 
the bees were killed brood rearing was 


practically over. 


rhe ratio be vee! ne ¢g cs welon 
of the hive and the amount of honey 
it contained would be an interesting 


study for someone having the time 
to devote to it. 


P. M. Williams, 


Alabama. 





The John M. Davis Strain 
Italian Queens 
BRED THE DAVIS WAY 


Guaranteed to please. 


Untested _..$1.25 each 
Tested 2.00 each 
After June 80th, $1.00 each. 


Terms—Cash with order. 


LITTLE’S APIARIES 
P. O. Box 122 
SHELBYVILLE, TENNESSEE 


—Where Quality Reigns— 
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NEW IMPROVED 
Rosedale Steam and Electric 
Uncapping Plane 
SS 
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AM 
Eectric Plane $12.00 
Steam Plane 7.50 
Ext. Copper Blades -78 


Shipping weight, steam planes 2-lbs. 
Electric 3-lbs. Delivery charges extra. 


JOHN J. MAENDEL 
PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
MANITOBA, CANADA 
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3-BANDED ITALIAN 
QUEENS 


OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


Immediate Shipment 


$1.00 EACH 
Any Amount 


E. R. RALEY 


Box 1610 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
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Northern Queens 
A hardy improved strain of Italians. 
PRICES JUNE 1 TO NOVEMBER 1 


Untested $1.35—Tested $2.25 
Air mail Postpaid. 


BARGER APIARIES, Carey, O. 


Prompt Service Satisfaction 








b 
More Fall Requeening Being Done 


Because—1-No spring break in egg laying 
Le upersedure and less swarming. 3- 
Queens full of vim, not used up with a season’s 
heavy work. 4-Safely installed and ready to 
forge ahead. 5-Queens more plentiful and no 
costly delays. 6-Northern conditions best in 
fall. 7-Northern bred stock while preferred by 
many is hard to get in early spring. We can 
hip Hollopeter’s young laying Italian queens 
promptly at $1 each. Satisfaction guaranteed 


WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 
ROCKTON, PENNSYLVANIA 





American Bee Journal Classified Ads 
Bring Satisfactory Results. 


Sol 




























































































4 % AUSTRALIAN BEEKEEPING * os C— = 
The Leading Bee Journal o 
We are booking orders Southern Hemisphere is the BLUE RIBBON 
FOR 1948 AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER Package Bees & Italian Queens 
Subscription 8 shillings per year, start 
AT PREVAILING PRICES any time. Enquire for International FOSTER APIARIES 
money order for 8 shillings (Austra- 
THE VICTOR APIARIES lian) at your Post Office, Write now COLUSA, CALIFORNIA 
ALDE. TEXAS to The Editor, P. O. Box 20, West | Successor to Thos. C. Burleson 
7 _ Maitland, New South Wales, Australia. Sa —) 
x name a8o 
; QJ WW ? 
Gooch’s Best Italian Queens ot a Hobby? 
The last call for requeening. We can fill your order promptly with THREE-BANDED Keep up with the latest developments 
or BRIGHT YELLOW ITALIAN QUEENS. in your field? Here’s a group of maga- 
. zines that specialize in a particular 
Queens $1.00 Each mn Any Number subject! You'll be interested in at least 
We are now booking orders for package bees and queens for 1948 delivery. Let us one of these magazines .... and you 
book your order now and be assured of choice shipping dates. have the assurance that the articles are 
WRITE US FOR PRICES ON LARGE ORDERS. written by people who know. Send in 
your subscriptions today! 
JESSE E. GOOCH & SONS: Rt. 3 : PINE BLUFF, ARK. 
“2 So HORSES Per Year 
Spokesman and Harness 
world, m. (3 yrs., $2.00)______ $1.00 
ie » | The Horse, bl-monthly  ~____-_--_ 5.00 
‘ Rider and Driver, monthly, horses, e 
sports, pleasure ___._.__-_-_-.- §.00 
Queens BESSONET’S Queens | | ues 
F Di t, thl 1.00 
October is the last month to requeen. The kind of stock you use will influence your aoa Sane a, ae 6 
honey crops. Try ours. FRUIT 
Better Fruit, monthly —~~~- 1.00 
PRICES—1-24, $1.10. 25-99, $1.00. 100 up, 90 Cents. Eastern Fruit Gromue, monthly__ 1.00 
1948 package bee and queen schedule is now heavy. BEE MAGAZINES 
Gleanings In Bee Culture________ 1.50 
A i Bee J D, ccinceesensse a 
BESSONET BEE COMPANY : Donaldsonville, La. eee 
FARMING 
é JS The Country Book, quarterly ____ 2.00 
Farmers’ Digest, monthly ~~ ~~~ 2.50 
CANADIAN Bee JOURNAL The Good Earth Magazine LIVESTOCK 
Newly appointed magazine of the San Coastal Cattlemen, monthly____. 1.00 
Canadian beekeepers have much in commen Bernardino County Honey Producers Associ- American Cattle Producer_______ 1.00 
with their neighbors in the U. 8. If you are ation. Read about California beekeepers and Florida Cattleman —~~.~-~--~_~_ 1.00 
Interested in bee activities “North of the their allied interest, the agriculturists of The Sheepman -.------------ 1.00 
Border,” send us your subscription NOW. California. Articles by real dirt farmers for The Polled Hereford --_________ 2.00 
Subscription price, $1.25 per year in farmers. Send $1.00 for one year’s sub- Pacific Stockman, monthly___--- 1.00 
. &. A. scription. Arizona Stockman, monthly_____ 1.00 
CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL THE GOOD EARTH MAGAZINE PIGEONS 
54 Bloor St. West, Toronto 5, Ontario P. O. Box 1066 RIALTO, CALIFORNIA American Pigeon Journal. sauab 
— on oesitieticiatisiai ects a 
POLLEN SUBSTITUTES ; ’ , POULTRY 
1-Lb. 5-Lb. 10-Lb. 25-Lb. 
— ane Crow, The insane 
Brewers yeast and soy flour expeller mixed 1 to 6 $ .75 $1.50 $3.25 a" 
Brewers yeast —.....---..--...----~-_-_-----~------ 40 1.50 2.75 5.50 Poultry Bittieard, a. _..._____. 8:68 
Sey Fiew .....- SS a heal 1.40 2.75 
Skim Milk planta inne nica techicdinaninicnsaalibsnibiptiieabt 1.00 1.75 3.75 RABBITS 
Write for prices in aii quantities. Include postage if you wish it by parcel post. All Amer. Angora Rabbit, m.,_______ 1.00 
prices collect, Bainbridge, N. Y. Allow 2 pounds for packaging. Angora Rabbit News, m._- 1.00 
The Rabbit Raiser, m. _____-_-_-_-- 1.00 
M. Y. S. COMPANY, BAINBRIDGE, N. Y Small Stock (rabbits, cavies ex- 
’ si lai clusively) : __ 1.00 
_ : _ American Rabbit Journal _.. 1.00 
California Rabbits, monthly_____ 1.00 
2 4 Rabbit News, (Calif.) monthly___ 1.00 
ITALIAN N OTHER SPECIALTIES 
QUEE S ot pay: BEES Modern Game Breeding, monthly, 
nnn bred since 1927. Queens raised from Foy" of 200 to 300 Ibs. after pulling bee phensante. wid waterfowl, ets. 3.00 
all apring until up into July. Queens t s from similar no ho iiee Game Breeder and Sportsman, m. 2.50 
queens from resistant stock and mated in nti yard. Canary World, monthly 1.80 
Queens 2-Lb. 8-Lb. Black Fox Magazine, fox, mink, m. 2.00 
Sn ncenaiaall $1.40 $4.50 $5.65 LARGER LOTS, WRITE Tailwagger, m. (Dogs) 4.50 
 —_— a 4.25 5.45 FOR PRICES All magazines are monthlies except 
June 15 on______ 1.00 4.00 5.00 where otherwise noted; prices are for one 
full year. Satisfaction guaranteed. All 
* orders are handled promptly and ac- 
Homer W. Richard, Rt.3, Box 252-A, El Dorado, Ark. knowledge. Rush your subscriptions 
today. Remit in any manner convenient 
& e. to you. 








SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 





MERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL Theucante of Rabbits and 
Shows the Way to Success. . WANTE —_——e 


Gives the latest news and views of the rab- “STANDARD RABBIT & PET JOURNAL” Magazine Mart 


bit world—an illustrated monthly magazine Brin the Monthly N 
of general and educational features. One i a, a DEPT.BJ = PLANT CITY, FLA. 
year $1.00; three years, $2.00; sample 16c. y » Poultry, Birds 

and other Pets. 


AMERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL STANDARD RABBIT AND PET JOURNAL Sample Copies at Single Copy Prices 
Dept. S. Warrenten, Missouri Box 251 MILTON, PA. 
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ATTENTION N. W. BEEKEEPERS 
Honey Containers 


will again be difficult to obtain this year. We have 1-lb., 
2-lb. and 5-!>. Glass Jars, and 5-lIb., 10-lb. and 60-Ib. 
Tin Pails in stock. Be wise, order at least part of your 
container requirements now. You'll be glad you did. 
Send for price list. 








THE NO. 50 N. W. Headquarters for 
CEDARBERG UTILITY 
NEW MACY 
FURNACE vee 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


Burns kerosene. Gives UNCAPPING KNIFE 


heat galore. Burns clean 
and odorless like natural 
gas. Economical and safe 
with kerosene. A _ real 
value at $18.40. 


F.0O.B. Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


Here is a perfect un- 
capping knife with heat 
automatically controlled 
by thermostat built into 
a plastic handle. Can 
be left on continuously 
without burning out. Streamlined. Lightweight, only 
13 oz. Blade of high carbon knife steel, 10 inches 
long, 2% inches wide, ¥g inch thick. 6 foot quality 
cord. Guaranteed to do the job faster and easier for 
you. For 110-115 volt, A. C. current only. 

$12.00, F. O. B. Minneapolis. 




















HONEY SALES COMPANY 
1806-08 No. Washington Ave., Minneapolis 11, Minn. 











Package Bees For 1948 


That is our only thought and business at this time, 
We are working to that end and are increasing the 
number of our colonies so that we can better serve 


you with QUALITY packages delivered on time. 


aa 


Naturally conditions for the next few months 
will govern the price of packages for 1948. Place 
your order as soon as possible for estimated re- 
quirements, subject to your approval of prices when 
released. No deposit required until January Ist. 


We will ship new cages of full weight, QUALITY 
bees and young queens. 





PLEASE do not ask us to accept your used cages. 
They usually arrive in bad condition and the state 
requirements are rigid. 


We thank you for your past and future business. 


ee rer ee 


} Rossman & Long 
Box 133 MOULTRIE, GA. 








OCTOBER, 1947 














f 


lL Telegraph Western Union 


RED STICK APIARIES | 
& C0. 


MEMBER LOUISIANA RETAILERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Package Bees and Queens 








Twenty-seven Years as Commercial Queen Breeders. 
Oldest Combless Package Bee Shippers in Louisiana. 


Disease Resistant Stock 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


2-lbs. with spring bred laying queens $4.00 
3-lbs. with spring bred laying queens 5.00 
Extra queens—any number 1.25 


WHY PAY MORE FOR THE BEST 


BOOK EARLY 
PLANNING WITH ENTHUSIASM IS THE 
ESSENTIAL OF SUCCESSFUL 
BEEKEEPING 


Red Stick Apiaries & Co. 


MAIN OFFICE, 113 LEE AVENUE 
Donaldsonville,fLouisiana 
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This is addressed to you 


Mr. Beekeeper 


Don’t get in a hurry to sell your crop. Many important 
areas across the nation this year are experiencing a crop 
failure—others a near failure. Generally, the clover honey 
crop will be the shortest in years. 

Conditions do not justify unreasonably low prices. 

Help us to help you. 


CONTACT 


SIOUX HONEY ASSOCIATION, 
509-11 Plymouth Street, Sioux City, lowa. 


THE ILLINOIS HONEY PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, 
Mt. Sterling, Illinois. 


THE OHIO APIARIES COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Route 3, London, Ohio. 


FINGER LAKES HONEY PRODUCERS COOPERATIVE, 
GROTON, NEW YORK. 


IMPERIAL VALLEY HONEY MARKETING ASSOCIATION, 
860 F. Street, San Bernardino, California. 


LEARN WHAT COOPS. ARE DOING 
— = 


WRITE THE 


National Council Honey Marketing Ass’n 


139 WEST WILLIAM STREET, DELAWARE, OHIO. 
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Three-Banded Italian Honey Containers 
Queens WE HAVE IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. 
5-lb. Tin Pails. 
AFTER JUNE FIRST yy bn 
1-Ib. Glass Jars, 24 in a carton. 
1 to 11, $1.00 each. 12 to 49, 95c each 2-lb. Glass Jars, 12 in a carton. 
50 or more, 90c each ep <p mg hy pling 
F Comb Honey Cartons. 
Because of the extremely late spring we cannot Shipping cases. 
accept any more orders for package bees. Write for prices, stating quantities you intend to purchase. 
: A. H. Rusch & Son Co. 
JOHN C. HOGG, Apiarist, Tifton, Ga. Reedsville, Wisconsin 
7 ‘ t —~ 
r 1c 
1947 Reet Seruice 
* 
Honey Container f Chi 
rom Chicago 
List | ° 
° 
Here are the prices and the quality containers that Again the call— 
you have been wanting to see available again. Our 
1947 Honey Container List will give you full infor- co NT AI hy ERS 
tion, pict d i ’ ils, jars, , 
nee _ sian baie Saat — pers As a call echoes back from nature’s wall of hills 
servers, signs, labels; and on up-to-the-minute honey so your call, from this central territory, for honey 
handling _equipment—knives, _extractors, _ planes, containers resounds back from this most practical 
: ‘ shipping point—CHICAGO IS THE SOURCE OF 
acid, tanks, hose and other items. SUPPLY. 

e Here we have ready for you—5 and 10 pound tin 
pails, 60 pound cans with 2% inch caps. 5 and 

SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST 10 pound glass jars. Economy jars, all sizes. Comb 
honey shipping cases. Section cartons and wrappers. 

e We offer the most in good quality, good assort- 
ment, and good prices. Ask for our container price 
fist. 

DADANT & SONS Will you offer us honey and beeswax. 
HAMILTON, ILL. . 
A. |. Root Co. of Chicago 
Just drop us a postal card and this brand new, com- 
plete printed list will come right back to you. 224 West Huron Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

pecs soaniaael . EEE 

8 ° 
MUCH MONEY and STILL {| | Are you losing Beeswax? 
MORE TIME , 8 | 

4 S 
2 WwW d Id bs, ings, and sl s 
have been devoted to the improvement of the parent lS ee ee ee SOR rt eee e 
DR stock made available through the lowa Bee- = for beekeepers. Our steam wax presses get every S 
keepers’ Association. B available ounce of wax out of this material. Send & 
py a 
IT IS A 100% EFFORT % for terms. 3 
2 SHIP US YOUR BEESWAX. is 
to make available to honey producers the best re & 
possible DR stock. eS € & 
3 x 
5 . . iy e 
Iowa Beekeepers’ Association > DADANT & SONS | 
STATE HOUSE, DES MOINES, IOWA 5 ; 
} fe 
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KOEHNEN’S 
Package Bees and Queens 


For Quality and Service 
KOEHNEN’S APIARIES 


GLENN, CALIFORNIA 














THE GOAT WoRLD | 


America’s oldest magazine devoted ex- 
clusively to milk goats. Broadest 
circulation—goes to every state and 
eighteen foreign countries. Articles 
by best authorities. Edited by prac- 
tical goat breeders. Subscription: 
$2.00 per year in U. S. and Canada; 
3 years for $5.60. Sample copy 26c. 


THE GOAT WORLD 


STROUDSBURG, R. NO. 3, PA. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF ANGUST 24, 1912 AND MARCH 3, 

1933. 
Of American Bee Journal. published monthly 

at Hamilton, Illinois, October 1, 1947. 
STATE OF ILLINOIS, } 

County of Hancock, = 

Before me, a notary public in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared M. G. Dadant, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the business manager of the 
American Bee Journal and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, as amended by the Act of March 8, 
19338, embodied in section 637, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the name and addresses of the 
publishers, editors, and business managers 
are: 

Publishers: American Bee Journal, Ham- 
ilton, Ill. 

Editors: G. H. Cale, Hamilton, Ill, F. C. 
Pellett, Hamilton, Ill., M. G. Dadant, Ham- 
ilton, Ill., J. C. Dadant, Hamilton, DL, R. A. 
Grout, Hamilton, Ill. 

Business Managers: M. G. Dadant, Ham- 
ilton, Ill, J. C. Dadant, Hamilton, III. 

2. That the owners are: 

H. C. Dadant, Hamilton, III. 

J. C. Dadant, Hamilton, Il. 

V. M. Dadant, Hamilton, Il. 

M. G. Dadant, Hamilton, Il. 

C. S. Dadant, Hamilton, III. 

R. A. Grout, Hamilton, III. 

L. C. Dadant, Hamilton, III. 

R. H. Dadant, Hamilton, Il. 

Louisa G. Saugier, Hamilton, III. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees and other security holders owning or 
holding one per cent or more of the total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next aboye, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books 
company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustees or in any 
other fiduciary relation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

(Signed) M. G. DADANT, 

Business Manager American Bee Journal. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
20th day ef September, 1947. 

MINNIB 8S. KING, Notary Public 
My commission expires Nov. 17, 1949. 
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QUEENS 


One of the world’s leading strains of LIGHT COLORED ITALIANS, air mail pestpaid, 


fresh from our breeding yards. All queens have one wing clipped half way for your 
convenience in handling. 


30% discount on queen bees for the balance of the season—off prices below. 


Lot 
Small orders, cash in full. Large orders, 20% a “= 
deposit, balance to be received two weeks be- j5.95 1.40 
fore shipping date. 25-up _ seal. 


For a decade we have served the beekeepers of a continent. 
to enjoy your goed will. 


THE DANIELS APIARIES : Picayune, Miss. 


Our wish is to continue 
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Packages SUNKIST Queens 


ITALIAN 


We are taking orders now for Spring 1948 delivery without deposit. Conditions are 
10% deposit on order, balance 10 days before shipping after prices are established. 
You have privilege of cancellation. 


We offer 3-Banded Italians—live delivery—health certificate—SATISFACTION. 


SUNKIST BEE CO. : CONVENT, LA. 


York’s Package Bees & Queens 
QUALITY BRED ITALIANS 


Balance of season prices. 


Plenty of bees and queens and 
prompt shipments. 


2-LB. PACKAGES WITH QUEENS 
3-LB. PACKAGES WITH QUEENS 
QUEENS 


$4.50 EACH 
5.50 EACH 
1.50 EACH 


Booking orders now for 1948, let us hear from you with 
reference to your requirements for the coming season. 


York Bee Company : Jesup, Ga., U.S.A. 


(The Universal Apiaries) 





FOR BETTER BEEKEEPING 


DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


FIRST CHOICE OF EXPERT BEEKEEPERS 
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A LIVING FROM BEES by 
Frank C, Pellett. His new 1946 
book for all beekeepers. Com- 


BOOKS ABOUT BEES 


Prices Postpaid. Send orders to 


bining results of many years’ 
American Bee Journal experience with latest develop- 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS ments. 335 pages. Cloth $2.50. 
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Classified Advertisements 








BEES AND QUEENS 





SELECTED hardy Italian queens from heavy 


honey producing stock. Northern bred, 
northern raised. Each, $1.25. Baker’s Api- 
aries, Glencoe, Illinois. 





CAUCASIAN and CARNIOLAN package bees. 

Booking orders for spring 1948 delivery. 
Tillery Brothers, Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 
GOOD QUEENS FOR FALL REQUEENING. 

Young, pure three-banded Italian stock 
that has made outstanding records for honey 
production in areas where large crops are 
made. You will like these queens and you 
probably cannot buy better stock. They are 
reared to give you service. Through the 
years our queens have been doing just that. 
For good wintering and the maximum honey 
crop next year, requeen every colony whose 
queen will be more than 18 months old by 
next July. Prompt shipment. $1.10 each; 
25 to 99, $1.00 each; 100 or more, 90c each. 
H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, Alabama. 





THREE BANDED Italian Queen—1 to 25, 
$1.10 each; 25 up, $1.00 each. Alamance 
Bee Company, Graham, N. C. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS — Untested 
$1.25 each, any number. Carolina Bee 
Farm, Graham, N. C. 








3-BANDED QUEENS—$1.00 each. Dalice 
BH. Crawford, Haw River, N. C. 








CAUCASIAN QUEENS to fill your hives with 
gentle high producing bees. Howard Crom, 
Ripon, California. 





ITALIAN QUEENS — Satisfaction assured. 
Prices upon request. A trial convinces. 
Lange Apiaries, Llano, Texas. 


BREWER’S 


LINE- BRED CAUCASIAN 





QUEENS—We have closed our queen yards 
for 1947. Now booking orders for April de- 
livery. 30c deposit on each queen at time 
of booking. No package bees. BREWER 
BROTHERS APIARIES, 8616 Caucasian 


Circle, Tampa, 6, Florida. 





PACKAGE BEES, QUEENS, Italians. Cir- 
cular free. Crenshaw County Apiaries, 
Rutledge, Alabama. 











Copy for this department must 
reach us not later than the fifteenth 
of each month preceding date of issue. 
If intended for classified department 
it should be so stated when advertise- 
ment is sent. 

Rates of advertising in this classi- 
fied department are ten cents per 
word, including name and address. 
Minimum ad, ten words. 

As a measure of precaution to our 
readers we require reference of all 
new advertisers. To save time, please 
send the name of your bank and other 
reference with your copy. 

Advertisers offering used equip- 
ment or bees on combs must guaran- 
tee them free from disease or state 
exact condition, or furnish certificate 
of inspection from authorized in- 
spectors. Conditions should be stated 
to insure that buyer is fully informed. 








RO 
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WANTED—Clover, alfalfa and amber honey 

in carload lots or less. Send sample and 
quotation. Alexander Company, 819 Reynolds 
Rd., Toledo, Ohio. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX. HIGHEST PRICES 

PAID. MAIL SAMPLES, ADVISE QUAN- 
TITY. BRYANT AND SAWYER, LOS 
ANGELES, CALIFORNNA. 





HIGHEST CASH PRICES paid for all grades 
extracted honey. Prairie View Honey Co., 
12303—12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 





WANTED—FExtracted clover honey in 60’s. 
B. I. Evans, Windom, Minnesota. 





CLOVER HONEY WANTED in 60's. Large 

or small lotsa. Send sample and state 
quantity. Ellsworth A. Meineke, Arlington 
Heights, Illinois. 








HONEY WANTED—All grades, carloads or 

less. Also beeswax. Pay top prices. H. & S. 
Honey & Wax Company, Inc., 265-267 
Greenwich St., New York 7, N. Y. 





amber, in 60's. Ed. Heldt, 1004 W. 
Washington St., Bloomington, Illinois. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 





WANTED—Clover in new 60's. Lewis Konces, 
North Abington, Massachusetts. 





HONEY WANTED—Small or large lots. 

White clover preferred. Send sample and 
price. Emil Strudell, 2246 W. Hopkins St., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


HONEY—FExtracted clover preferred, in 60's. 
Cash deal. Interested in small lots. Mail 

sample, price, quantity. A C Honey Co., 

5005 Woodland Ave., Western Springs, Il. 


WANTED—Large or small lots comb, cut 


comb, chunk and extracted honey. Our 
trucks will pick up at honey house. Wire 
collect or write us what you have. Let our 


eall on you. References, 
Manufacturers and Mechanics Bank or 
Merchants Bank of Kansas. We also offer 
carlots or less bottled honey all sizes for sale. 
Frank King & Son, 326 South Bales Ave., 
Kansas City 1, Missouri. 


representative 








WANTED—Large quantities of extracted 
honey. Will pay top cash prices. Also 
beeswax. Guy Polley, Nevada, Iowa. 





WANTED—Clover extracted and comb honey. 
Any quantity. State price in first letter. 
C. Jankowski, Prairie View, Illinois. 





WANTED—Light extracted honey in 60's 
clover preferred. J. Jones, 115 West 82 
Street, New York 24, N. Y. 
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HONEY WANTED—AIl grades and varieties. 

Highest cash prices paid. Mail samples. 
State quantity. HAMILTON & COMPANY, 
1360 Produce Street, Los Angeles, California. 


HONEY WANTED—Small or large lots. Send 
sample and amount. Rocke Apiaries, 
Eureka, Illinois. 








HONEY FOR SALE 





FINEST QUALITY sourwood honey, 5-lb. 
pails $3.00 each; 24 oz. jars 90c F.O.B. 
Alamance Bee Company, Graham, N. C. 
LIGHT CLOVER honey in 60 lb. cans. Fenton 
Honey Co., 304 E. 92nd St., New York 28, 
New York. 





FOR SALE—25,000 pounds mostly extra 

light amber clover honey. To be called for 
at my honey house at Savanna, Illinois. Chas. 
D. Handel, Savanna, Illinois. 








FOR SALE 


Discount 5% 
$200.00. 
Minnesota. 


over $100.00—10% 
Melford Olson, Red Lake 


over 
Falls, 





FOR SALE 





250 colonies Italian bees in 

standard ten-frame hives, except few 
eights. Heavy with honey and bees. Combs 
drawn from foundation. Three shallow supers 





each, metal covers. Hives painted. Some 
excluders, extra hives and supers. Inspected 
when sold. Prices reasonable. A. J. Deal, 


Normandy, Tenn. 











FOR SALE 32 10-frame hives of bees with 


summer’s crop of white clover honey. 
Straight combs, wired, comb and extracting 
honey supers and extra supplies. =. 


Clemens, Box 306, Rantoul, Illinois. 


25 COLONIES bees, account health. 10-frame, 

with °47 crop and ’47 queens. Extra supers, 
4 frame extractor, uncapping knife, tanks. 
$500. takes them. Charles Mishler, Box 
1124, Eugene, Oregon. 


50 COLONIES. 150 standard supers and 

drawn combs. Guaranteed clean. First 
reasonable offer by October 12 takes them. 
F. A. Storz, Bristol, So. Dakota. 








36 HIVES bees 10-frame, 2-story, 1947 

queens. 4-frame extractor and extra equip- 
ment, honeys house and location if wanted. 
No disease. W. A. Dagnan, Lynxville, Wis- 
consin, Rt. 1. 


FOR SALE—1500 standard 10-frame supers 

with drawn comb; 500 bottom boards; 500 
redwood covers. Migratory style new Su- 
perior eight-frame extractor 12 inch baskets. 
Inspection certificate furnished. Poor health 
reason for sale. Write Carl A. Wenner, 
Roseau, Minnesota. 





EXTRACTORS—One four-frame, reversible, 

power driven, $75.00 and one eight-frame, 
reversible, power driven, $100.00. Ralph 
Nemec, Rt. No. 2, Eagle Lake Road, Willmar, 
Minnesota. 





COMPLETE 100 colony outfit With supers 

and extracting equipment. Certificate of 
inspection furnished with sale. Ross Ridge, 
Rockwell City, lowa. 


BETWEEN 900 and 1000 colonies of bees in 
ten-frame standard hives with queen ex- 
cluders. Nearly four thousand shallow 
supers with drawn combs. Complete extract- 
ing equipment. Guaranteed free from dis- 
eases. Hives are full of bees and heavy with 
honey. Any reasonable offer will be con- 
sidered for quick sale before they are packed 
for winter. Locations go with the bees. Am 
selling account of health. J. F. Shipton, 
Lander, Wyoming. 
FOR SALE—800 empty supers, 8-frame, good 
condition, 35c ea. Also 200 deep comb Jumbo 
10-frame hives of bees with one super around, 
$10 each, guaranteed no disease. Nealey 
Honey Co., Aberdeen, Idaho. 





30 HIVES of bees for sale. Mostly 3 stories. 

Wired foundation drawn into comb. Very 
strong hives, produced 1500 pounds of honey 
in last 6 weeks. $18 per hive. Keith Daulton, 
Raymond Road, Box 11, Madera, California. 
Phone 2F12. 


FOR SALE—Complete 100 colony double 10- 


frame extracted outfit. Good condition, 
going concern. Will give disease history. 
Clean now. Fred Boerner, Mount Carroll, 
Illinois. 


100 COLONIES bees in clean’ two-story, 
8-frame hives. Write Hans Mathison, 
1834 So. Ogden St., Denver 10, Colorado. 





FOR SALE—2 Root reversible basket ex- 

tractors, twelve inch and 9% inch baskets. 
One Kelley double boiler storage tank, 90 
gallons, with lid. W. G. Duckwall, Rt. 2, 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 





FOR SALE—Used Mod. Dadant equipment. 

Good condition, all factory made, crimp 
wired foundation in combs, no AFB. 100% 
clean last inspection; combs in excellent con- 
dition. Hive bodies with 11 combs $3.30; 
hive bodies with 11 frames $1.10; hive bodies 
empty 65c. Super with 10 combs $2.00; 
super with 10 frames 75c; super empty 45c. 
Metal telescope cover 75c; inner cover 20c. 


350 COLONIES bees, two to four stories. 


Surplus equipment included. Have state 
health certificate. Same locations if de- 
sired. Mrs. J. Claude Wilson, North 


Pleasanton, " 








REDUCING MY COUNT—increasing my 
maneuverability. For sale—good hives ef 
bees with two shallows in Florida, $16.00 
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-until December 1, no locations furnished, lots 


of 100. Wanted to arrange with those who 
kill their bees for package shipment to me this 
fall. Have bees inspected early. Read Florida 
regulations. Write to arrange terms and 
instructions. Will be in Florida after Septem- 
ber 1. Paul D. Thompson, 127 Ave. A N.E. 
Winterhaven, Florida. 





FOR SALE on account of health—In S. Calif. 

complete bee business—about 1100 colo- 
nies, 10-frame standard, with valuable lo- 
cations. 10 acres citrus orchard 12 years old. 
2-story combination living and extracting 
house, stucco, tile roof, on paved thorough- 
fare in the fastest growing section of Calif. 
Most suitable for commercial beekeeper rais- 
ing early package bees for colder climates. 
Price $45,000 with $20,000 cash. Max Mayer, 
525 Cucamonga Ave., Pomona, Calif. 





400 two-story ten-frame colonies of bees in 

good condition. Extreme northern Calif., 
near Yreka. Will sell reasonable. Victor 
Huddle, Greenview, California. 





PURE NORTHERN MAPLE SYRUP in 5 

gallon or 1 gallon containers at $4.85 a 
gallon. The Alexander Company, 819 Reynolds 
Rd., Toledo, Ohio. 





FOUR FRAME Universal extractor. Excellent 
condition. Write Box 388, Picayune, Missis- 
sippi. 





HONEY LABELS—Improved designs, em- 

bodying color, balance, simplicity and dis- 
tinction. Please send for free samples and 
prices. C. W. Aeppler Company, Oconomowoc, 
Wisconsin. 





FOR SALE—2-lb. (round) honey jars, packed 
12 to carton, with caps, 42c per carton, or 

$5.00 gross, f.o.b. plant. J. W. Reitz & 

Bros., Route 1, Summerfield, Florida. 





WHITE AND AMBER HONEY in 660 lb. 
drums, 60. lb. tins or glass. Alexander 
Company, 819 Reynolds Rd., Toledo, Ohio. 





HONEY (best grade) for sale in large 
quantities 25c Ib. in your containers. 
E. R. Raley, Box 1610, Daytona Beach, Fla. 





FOR SALE—25,000 mill run Lewis sections 

35x5x1% scalloped 4 sides % inch at 
$14.00 per thousand, f.o.b. Hamilton, Illinois. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 





HIVE BODIES, covers and bottom boards, 
bee shipping cages and nuclei hives. All 
supplies new and knocked down. Price list 
furnished on request. A & B Supply Company, 
Coffee Springs, Alabama. 





ELECTRIC uncapping knives in stock, $12.18 
postpaid. Quick shipment. Walter Kelley 
Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 





Dadant Foundation and Lewis supplies in 

turn and as available. SWISHER MARKET, 
Lewis-Dadant Dealer, P. O. Box 806, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 








WANTED 





WANTED TO BUY—25 to 50 colonies of 

bees with minimum of 50-lb. honey for 
wintering. Inspected. Extracting supers if 
possible. Within hauling distance. W. E. 
Warren, Torrington, Wyeming. 








WANT TO BUY—Bees, 88 ten-frame two- 

story colonies or more in good condition. 
J. R. Jack, Jr., 920 Gum Avenue, Woodland, 
California. 








POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 





DESIRE TO WORK with queen breeder in 

the South, or lease bees. Some experi- 
ence in queen rearing, 25 years a beekeeper. 
Only Christian need reply. Hubert Martin, 
506 Iowa St., Sioux City, Iowa. 





WANTED—Work by northern beekeeper in 
the South for this winter. Write R. J. 
Kostman Apiaries, Postville, Iowa, Rt. No. 2. 





OCTOBER, 1947 


FOSITION WANTED in some southern state 

for the winter, either in an apiary or at 
general carpenter work. J. P. Isaacson 
Salol, Minnesota. 





SUPPLIES 








FOR SALE—Honey jars, one, two and five 

pound complete with eaps. We have them 
in stock and can make prompt shipment of 
any quantity. The R. Peltzman Bottle Co., 
1721 Holmes, Kansas City, Mo. 





WESTERN PINE Hoffman style, standard 

brood and extracting frames. Split or 
solid bottom bars. $8.50 per hundred. Cash 
with order. Write for quantity prices. 
Prompt shipments. Arizona Hive Parts Co. 
Florence, Arizona. 





CLEAN UP AFB with sulfa. 25 tablets 
50c; 60, $1.00; 100, $1.50; 1,000, $6.00. 
Free circular, quick shipment. WALTER T. 
KELLEY CO., PADUCAH, KENTUCKY. 





SIMPLEX TRAP clips queens without hand- 

ling. $1.75 postpaid. INSTANT FRAME 
SPACERS—seven, eight, nine, fast-accurate. 
$1.50 postpaid. Free circulars, George Leys, 
48 Drake Avenue, New Rochelle 2, New York. 





PORTER BEE ESCAPES are fast, reliable, 


labor savers. R. & E. C. Porter, Lewis- 
town, Illinois. 








ATTENTION BEEKEEPERS IN MINNE- 

SOTA, Wisconsin, Iowa, N. D. and S. D. 
Buy Lewis-Dadant Bee Supplies and Honey 
Containers in Minneapolis and save. Send for 
price lists. TOP PRICES PAID FOR HONEY 
AND BEESWAX IN CASH OR TRADE 
HONEY SALES COMPANY, 1806-08 No. 
Washington Ave., Minneapolis 11, Minnesota. 








WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 

supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hubbard 
Apiaries. Manufacturers of Beekeepers’ Sup- 
plies, Onsted, Michigan. 








SEEDS AND TREES 


NECTAR and POLLEN-YIELDING TREES, 

SHRUBS, AND PLANTS for your section 
Write for our illustrated descriptive folder 
now and plant this fall. NICOLLET COUNTY 
NUSERY, St. Peter, Minnesota. 








Anise Hyssop, wonder honey piant, blooms 

from June until frost. New crop seed, per 
ounce (20,000 seeds) $2.00, postpaid. Send 
for our free circular describing 40 good 
honey plants. Melvin Pellett, Atlantic, lowa. 


HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 
Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


PIGEONS 


SQUABBING White Kings, 2 pairs $9.00. 

Racing Homers, 2 pairs $5.00. Money order. 
No dealers. F. Hagan, 405 Buttonwood, 
Philadelphia 23, Pennsylvania. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FASCINATING ENTERTAINING — IN- 

STRUCTIVE. Play “BEEKEEPER” the 
sensational new game based on the beekeeping 
industry. Game is played on an attractively 
colored board. Price complete with cards, 
dice, token and instructions, only $1.89 
postage prepaid. iN A. Olson Company, 
Owatonna, Minnesota. 


ATTRACTIVE gummed honey labels. Samples. 
Dick Tracy 2-way wrist radio. Brooks 120J. 
Arkansaw, Wisconsin. 


INTERESTING, NEW, DIFFERENT, 


PROFITABLE magazine. For the person 
with only a city lot or several acres. Write: 
BACKYARD FARMER, 223 Bellis Street, 


Duluth 3, Minnesota. 


BEEKEEPING BOOKS for sal about 100. 
George McCartney, “Beechgrove,”’ Kirk- 
patrick-Durham, By Castle-Douglas, Scotland. 


ATTRACTIVE HONEY LABELS—Gummed, 

postpaid, your own wording, 1,000 now 
$2.50. New handy pocket pencil sharpener, 
guaranteed 40c; 8, $1.10. Brooks B120J, 
Arkansaw, Wisconsin. 





RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it difficult 

to secure information about sheep and 
sheep ranching methods? The SHEEP AND 
GOAT RAISER reaches more sheepmen with 
more information on range sheep than any 
magazine published. Subscription $1.50. 
Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 





WANTED—Old out of print bee books. We 
have a service for libraries and others inter- 
ested. If you are through with your old 
bee books do not destroy them. Let us put 
them in the hands of interested parties at 
fair price to you. American Bee Journal, 
Hamilton, Illinois. 








THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading bee journal 

in Great Britain and the only international 
bee review in existence. Specialize in the 
world’s news in both science and practice 
of apiculture. Specimen copy, post free, 12 
cents, stamps. Membership of the Club, in- 
cluding subscription to the paper 10/6. The 
Apis Club, The Way’s End, Foxton, England. 








INDIAN BEE JOURNAL—The only Bee 

Journal of India. Sample copy against 
25 cents (or 1s 6d.) postage stamps. Yearly 
7s. 6d. ($1.50) international M. O. Apply— 
Bhupen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramparh, Dist. 
Nainital, U. P., India. 


HONEY WANTED 
Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 

grades. 
Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


STEEL DRUMS FOR HONEY 


SHIP YOUR HONEY IN STEEL DRUMS 
(No leakage in transit) 


DRUMS FREE TO OUR SHIPPERS—WRITE US. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 


229 WALNUT ST. 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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For our October Crop and Market 


page we asked reporters to answer 


the following questions: 


1. How is the crop compared to 
1946? 


2. Prospects for balance of season? 


3. Give local retail prices on 1-lb., 
5-lb., 60-Ib. 


4. What is the bulk price on ton to 
carload white and amber 
honey? 


5. Condition of bees for winter? 


Crop Compared to 1946 


With few exceptions we have re- 
ports of a much less crop than in 
1946. These exceptions cover, gener- 
ally, the New England States, stretch- 
ing down the eoast through Maryland, 
Virginia, and North Carolina. 

A belt across the northern tier of 
southern states, namely, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, northern Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, and into Oklahoma shows about 
125% to 150% more than a year ago. 
In Minnesota and the Dakotas reports 
are extremely scattered, some report- 
ing much more than last year but 
probably the bulk, much less. The 
intermountain territory as a whole 
probably will have more honey than 
last year although parts of Wyoming 
and Montana report a very meager 
crop. Utah seems better. The north- 
west coastal states are undoubtedly 
better than a year ago but California 
overbalances the whole lot with prob- 
ably not over 25% to 50% of last 
year’s poor crop. 

On the whole it looks like we are 
faced with a 20% less crop than a 
year ago owing to the shortage in the 
southeastern states and throughout 
the central West and California and 
parts of the Plains states. Wisconsin 
seems much better than a year ago, 
Michigan perhaps slightly better, but 
Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois running 
far less. Extreme northeastern and 
northwestern Iowa are much better 
than a year ago, the rest of the state 
down considerably. In the Canadian 
provinces probably the crop will be 
about the equal of last year or likely 
a little better. 
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Crop and Market Report 


By M. G. Dadant 


Prospects 


It is late now for any more crop, 
although where there were earlier 
rains the fall prospects were good 
and buckwheat seemed quite good. 
Probably the cold spell coming im late 
September put an end to any more 
honey gathering. Amazingly, north- 
west Iowa was still getting a good 
flow from sweet clover on Septem- 
ber 15. 


Prices 


If it were not for many lots of 
honey on the grocers’ shelves at the 
exorbitantly high prices which ap- 
peared late last winter and early 
spring after the ceilings were re- 
moved, we believe that the demand 
for honey would be quite satisfactory 
and the retail prices would range 
about in the neighborhood of 45c on 
1-lb., $1.50 to $1.75 for 5-lb., and 
$12.00 to $15.00, retail, for 5-gallon 
cans. This is strictly a retail price 
although we have reported variations 
of from $1.10 to $2.25 for 5-lb. pails 
and from 27c to 60c for 1-lb. One 
Michigan association is recommending 
selling to grocers on a basis of. 5-lbs. 
for $1.75, 1-4b. jars for 45c and 
60-lb. cans to consumers at $18.00. 
In general, however, the average 
seems to be about 39c to 45c, retail 
for 1-b. jars, and $1.50 for 5-lb. 
pails. 


Bulk Price 


Again we find a great variation. 
Most beekeepers either anticipate or 
have obtained about 18c to 20c per 
pound for their good white honey, 
with perhaps 2c less for the amber. 
However, buyers are not very active 
and probably are buying from hand 
to mouth. Where offers are being 
made generally, they range about in 
the line of 12c to 12%c per pound 
for amber and perhaps 2c or 3c more 
for light, although we hear of one 
western buyer offering 12c straight 
through for white. Two other buyers 

Cars and less than cars 


| HONEY WANTED °""szt'ssos 


C. W. AEPPLER CO., Ooonomowoo, Wisconsin 








located farther south suggest 12c for 
amber to 15c for light. We doubt if 
beekeepers will want to sell on that 
basis and perhaps will seek retail 
markets rather than doing so. The 
demand, generally retail, seems quite 
satisfactory in spite of the hot 
weather we have had, except where 
grocers are still endeavoring to main- 
tain the high prices of early spring. 


Condition of Bees 


The condition of bees generally 
seems to be quite satisfactory through- 
out the country. Even though dry hot 
spells have occurred, the bees seemed 
to have obtained sufficient to keep 
their own strength up, although in 
many cases stores are insufficient. 


As a general rule the central West 
and extending’ into the Plains territory 
show a shortage of honey and perhaps 
considerable feeding of bees .will be 
necessary before the winter sets in. 
California has had hot dry weather 
also and likely many bees will starve 
unless they are fed. The same thing 
seems to be the case in some of the 
extreme southeastern states, although 
late secondary flows may have been 
of some help. 


Summary 


All in all the honey market has 
hardly had time to establish a base on 
which one could figure. The deter- 
mination of the beekeepers, however, 
seems to be that they should have or 
are getting about the prices as sug- 
gested above. In Canada, with the 
ceilings off just recently, the prices 
have advanced quite rapidly and we 
learn of three or four cars moving 
as high as 28c per pound although 
the bulk of it is probably moving at 
18ce to 20c. 

We see no reason for beekeepers to 
hurry in disposing of their crop, par- 
ticularly as the cool fall weather 
should sharpen the demand. Honey 
should maintain itself, without a 
deubt, close to preserves and jelly 
prices and those have not as yet been 
reduced to a point where 12c honey 
would be justified. The tendency on 
the part of reporters seem to be that 
20c bulk is a good price for honey. 
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QUEENS QUEENS 


Caucasians 


Bred to Italian Drones 


All queens are held in the mating 
hives until their egg laying ability has 
been proven, and shipped by Air Mail. 

It is not too early to think of your 
1948 needs. We are preparing now 60 
that we can give you bigger and better 
service this coming spring. Order now 
to be assured of the best shipping 
» dates. 


LOUIS L. COUCH 


The Village Beekeeper 


L PINEVILLE, LOUISIANA 
_ >) 


-——FOR SALE— 


BRIGHT YELLOW AND THREE 
BAND QUEENS 


GRAYDON BROS. 


RT. 2 GREENVILLE, ALA. 

















CAUCASIANS 
NO MORE QUEENS THIS 
SEASON 


D. T. WINSLETT 
1015 Sonoma Ave. 











NO. SACRAMENTO 15, CALIFORNIA 


QUEEN REARING ¢-<.-< 


Learn bow leading Southern breeders rear ivyy 
iad world - famous queens. Alse timely arti- 
Spe cles on electric hive heating, sulla tor 
SUES foutbrood, management, requeening, etc. 
6! Beginner's page. Lavishly illustrated. 
> | | year $2.00 2 years $3.50 3 years $5.00 
SOUTHERN BEEKEEPER Bex %4 tapevite, to 















Italian Bees and 
Queens 


We wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank our friends and 
customers for their patronage 
and regret that we could not 
serve all who sent their orders 
to us, 


MITCHELL’S APIARIES 


BUNKIE, LOUISIANA, 
Box 391 











67 BREEDS Pigeons, Bantoms, Pea- 
’ fowls, Pheasants, Guinea 

p Pigs, Mice, Rabbits, Package Bees. Prof- 
4m itable—Hardy. Low prices. Catalogue 


“Pleasure-Profit"’ 10c 


MHOUCK FARM 


Free price list 


Box 5 
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| THRIFTY QUEENS 


| Combless packages and queens. 
| THREE-BANDED ITALIANS ONLY 


Wz. J. Forehand & Sons 


| FORT DEPOSIT, ALABAMA 
{ Breeders Since 1892 


Tiffin, Ohio 














Read the Classified Ads 


OcToBER, 1947 








ITALIAN QUEENS PACKAGE BEES 


Plan Now For 1948 


Overweight packages, good young bees headed by queens 
bred from carefully selected stock with a high record of pro- 
duction. 


EFFICIENT SERVICE 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
LIVE ARRIVAL GUARANTEED 


Limited number of desirable shipping dates open 
at this time. 


Geo. A. Hummer & Sons 


Established 1892 


PRAIRIE POINT, MISS. 


Telegraph—Western Union Telephone—Macon 


370J4—370WI 








( Macon, Mississippi 
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(SINCE 1876) 


The Name (S. T. FISH) Has been 
IDENTIFIED WITH THE HONEY BUSINESS 


S.T. FISH & CO. 


INC. 
SOUTH WATER MARKET CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
PHONE MONROE 1910-11 
ALWAYS INTERESTED IN HONEY 


When ready to move yours communicate with us. 











Package Bees and “‘Indrio” 
Italian Queens 


Breeders tested in our northern apiaries for honey pro- 
duction and ability to withstand the winter weather without 
packing. 

We have queens every month in the year. 


Queens from Oct. Ist to March 31, 1948 


$1.25 Each 


AIRMAIL 
Package prices will be announced in December 
Place your orders now and be sure of your shipping date. 


Walter D. Leverette Apiaries 
| P.O. Box 364 FORT PIERCE, FLA. 
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Leroy A. Wilson of Veyo, Utah is 
one of those who report success with 
sainfoin. He puts it at the top of the 
list of the summer flowering plants 
for honey. He reports that the Persian 
sainfoin is outstanding and much 
better than the European varieties. 
He found it as yielding more forage, 
having more flowers and that the bees 
work it better. 

In the American Bee Journal 
garden, the Persian sainfoin made a 
similar showing but neither form 
seems well enough adapted to the 
Mid-West to encourage general plant- 
ing. More favorable reports come 
from Utah and from British Columbia. 
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Mr. Wilson is also enthusiastic 
about a_ spring flower native 
called mountain balm, (Eriodictyon). 
There have been favorable reports 
of Eriodictyon from California, but 
this is the first report to come to us 
from so far east. Wilson reports a 
heavy bloom for two months, that it 
is able to grow on poor soil and under 
drought conditions and is the source 
of fine flavored honey. 

It seems probable that there may 
be several plants growing in the 
western mountains which might profit- 
ably be cultivated by the beemen as 
the source of honey. 
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Some of the most active organi- 
zations among the beemen are in the 
vicinity of the large cities. One of 
the most energetic js at St. Louis. The 
secretary, George C. Nagel, contends 
that since the Federation meeting last 
year was at Tampa in the far south, 
and this time it will be at Salt Lake 
City in the far west, the next should 
be held at a central location. St. 
Louis; he thinks is the logical place, 
since it is convenient to more people 
than any other city. One thing is sure, 
the St. Louis boys will provide every 
facility for a good meeting. 
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September first finds our bird’s- 
foot trefoil in full bloom for the 
second time. The first bloom came 
along with clover in June. Now I find 
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Postscript For October 


the bees working it freely in late 
afternoon but seldom find any bees 
on the flowers early in the day. 

In contrast I find them gathering 
pollen from the tall blue lettuce, 
(Lactuca floridana), jn early morning. 
They find an abundance of light 
colored pollen which is almost white. 
Although in past years they have 
seemed to get nectar from the 
flowers, this year, as far as I can see, 
they get only pollen. 


Oe 


From Betteravia, California, near 
the flower seed center of the world, 
comes an interesting letter from Lynn 
Reynolds. He reports that within a 
mile there are 40 acres of Ladino 
clover, 20 acres of cosmos, 10 of mari- 
golds, two of Cauliflower for seed and 
acres of petunias, nasturtiums, an- 
chusa and numerous others. Such an 
area should provide a great variety 
of bee pasture over a long season. 
Judging from the way the bees work 
cosmos and anchusa in our test 
garden, such an acreage should pro- 
duce some garden flower honey. The 
Ladino clover blossoms the year 
around there, reaching its peak in 





August. Strangely enough we get 
heavier honeyflows in our short 
summer than occur in such mild 
climate. 

Seed of Leavenworth’s eryngo, 


(Eryngium leavenworthi) came to our 
test garden from Mrs. Olga Rolf 
Tiemann of Westboro, Missouri in 
January, 1947. The plants came into 
bloom early jn September and at once 
attracted large numbers of honey- 
bees in early morning. Numerous 
bumblebees also visited the flowers. 
The blossoms are of a very bright 
purple color and leaves are prickly. 
Texas beekeepers call the plant purple 
thistle and report surplus honey from 
it in the coast area. The quality is 
reported as rather inferior. It is of 
unusual interest because of the 
peculiar flowers. 
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From John Mosher of Moravia, New 
York, comes an interesting report 
of the sachaline commonly called 
“Bamboo,” (Polygonum sachalinse). 


The stalks which are about an inch in 
diameter grow to the height of 8 to 
12 feet and bear large numbers of 
small white flowers. The bees swarm 
over the flowers and apparently get 
much nectar. The plant is related to 
buckwheat and is famous as a source 
of honey. It spreads rapidly from 
the root and is difficult to control so 
should be planted only where it cannot 
spread into unwanted areas. 
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Se didn cal 


October as usual takes us back to 
Hamilton for the winter months. With 
only a summer cottage at the Iowa 
farm, wife is always very glad to get 
back to the house where there is room 
to entertain her friends. As for me 
I enjoy the garden and the outdoor 
life better than days in the office. 








This has been a year of great con- 
trast. In May and June we had very 
heavy rains with floods that brought 
enormous damage. Then came a 
sudden change with no rain to amount 
to anything until the time this is 
written on September 12. Lawns are 
brown and dead, corn is firing and 
shrubs and plants are withering from 
drought. The honey crop is spotted 
in this region. Some beemen report 
fair crops in some apiaries with little 
or no surplus in other yards a few 
miles distant. Some neighborhoods 
report crop and others report failure. 
Surely a strange season. 
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Many of the legumes are poor honey 
plants. Of nearly 100 species in our 
test garden, only a small number 
yield nectar in sufficient quantity to 
insure profitable crops of honey even 
though the acreage be large, Prob- 
ably not more than one in ten is de- 
pendable as a source of surplus honey 
The milk vetches are a large group but 
few are of value to the beekeeper 
One in Japan is reported as an im 
portant bee plant, but is not yet known 
in this country. There is one species 
native to Colorado which the bee- 
keepers regard highly, and this one 
the bees visit freely in our garden. 
The genus Astragalus has proved dis- 
appointing. On the other hand most 
of the clovers do yield nectar freely. 


FRANK C, PELLETT. 
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1896 5 i 1947 IMMEDIATE SERVICE ON OUR 
HIGHEST PRIME QUALITY 
v "E I YOUNG VIGOROUS QUEENS 
* FOR BALANCE OF SEASON 
In response to the many inquiries received recent Improved strain of three-banded Italians backed by 
é over 25 years careful selecting, breeding, and ship- 
ly from our old customers, as well as the new custom ping to all points in U.S. A. and Canada. 
ers, we wish to inform them that we will have 
2 SA - F Our breeding and mating stock is carefully picked 
available for the balance of the year those items of ond tested out Gor the ecusing concen endh vane Getm 
supplies that have been so difficult to obtain in the hundreds of best-by-test colonies, which gives you 
past. We will accept small orders for those supplies benefit of each season’s improvements when buying 
for immediate shipment. Honey sections will be from us. 
available after October 1, 1947. If your order is No colony of bees is up to standard without a good 
entered early we can assure you of prompt ship- young vigorous queen, try ours. 
ment and make these supplies available to you before PRICES 1-24, $1.10; 25-99, $1.00; 100 UP 90c 
next years honeyflow starts. 
We are booking orders for the season of 1948, plan 
e your requirements for this coming season and place 
Write for our price list if you have not already your order early, we are working each day from now 
‘anes 1947 listi on to fill your orders promptly with the very best 
a a of QUALITY by test, let us know of your 1948, re- 
° quirements. 20% of prices set books your order. 
H. A. FARMER APIARIES 
MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Inc. Cottonwood, Ala. : Phone 2582 
MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN TELEGRAPH AND EXPRESS OFFICE, 
(The Heart of America’s Dairyland) DOTHAN, ALABAMA 
> 




















November Ist. 


now, for spring delivery. 
until that date. 





QUEENS! 
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QUEENS! 


Tanquary’s ITALIAN Queens 


October is the last month for TANQUARY’S 
Try our queens. 
We are now booking orders tor 1948 delivery. 


Bee Wise. 


Order early. 


Our prices will be out December Ist. B 


Queens. Our queer ds will be closed on 
‘ 1 . ; 4 , 

| e is book vour order for bees and queens 
] 2 2 r* 

POOKIAY orders without deposit 


PRICE LIST FOR REMAINING 1947 SEASON 


Quantity 1to5 6 to 49 50 to 99 100 up 
2-lb. packages bees with queens $4.25 $4.10 $3.95 $3.75 
3-lb. packages bees. with queens 5.25 5.10 4.95 4.75 
4-lb. packages bees with queens 6.25 6.10 5.95 5.75 
5-lb. packages bees with queens 7.20 7.00 6.85 6.75 
Queens 1.30 1.25 1.10 1.00 
Tested Queens 2.15 2.00 1.95 1.80 


Queenless Packages, deduct $1.15 per package. 
Package bees F. O. B. 


Queens Postpaid 





TANQUARY HONEY FARMS, INC. 


LENA, SOUTH 


CAROLINA 



































Added —s: in hot summer 
~~ weather makes 


PLY AIRCO 
FOUNDATION 


the BEST in the long run 











Non-sagging 
Non-warping 
Will not melt down in warm weather 


Will contain the maximum number 
of worker cells when drawn 


Stands up in the extractor 


3 Ply Airco Foundation is - pe ‘ ; a 
the best long run comb founda-_ | Biggest Thing in The Apiary 
tion for brood and extracting | sears: = 
combs, regardless of the sea- f : 
sons. More worker cells in 
the brood nest means more 
bees and more honey. 


The added strength of 3 Ply 





means longer life, less labor | i 
and less cost. “me oF 
Check over imperfect comb ae F : Prey So 
and replace with 3 Ply Airco a * punt eciswax 
Foundation. soe a 
«<z THE A. I. ROOT CO. Rest 
Bee Supeues MEDINA, OHIO Sen Suppuies 


ESTABLISHED 1869 
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